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“Preparedness Through Advertising” 


The above is the title of an article by Mr. George Frank Lord, 
director of Publicity of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., appearing in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Lord asks our manufacturers a few very pertinent questions. 
He says: 


*‘What will happen to our sales possibilities when peace 
comes ? 


“How will we earn dividends on the capitalization 
war requirements made necessary ? 


‘“‘How can we fill the war plants with peace products 


and give peace employment to the thousands of skilled 
workers living in the war built cities?” 


He answers these questions by stating that the du Pont 
Company is doubling their advertising for 1918—not merely 
for current results, but for the development of future markets. 


This is excellent advice to every manufacturer of gas making ap- 
paratus, industrial fuel, lighting and heating appliances. 


The American Gas Engineering Jougn nal covers*every branch of 


the gas industry, by articles from the pens’ of the most prominent men 
in the field. 


We are at your service. 


American Gas Light Journal, Inc. 
Publishers 
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KOPPERS 


BY-PRODUCT 
COKE AND GAS OVENS 


he most efficient method 
of carbonizing coal is in 


KOPPERS OVENS and the 
best coke and by-products 
are produced by this process. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Builders of 


By-Product Coke and Gas Plants 
Tar Distilling Plants 
Ammonia Recovery Plants 
Benzol Recovery Plants 
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Indications Are that Consumption of Motor Fuel 
Within Next Decade Will be Double Present 
Total of Gasoline Production 


Tendencies Point to Possibility of Gas Companies Becoming Producers of Fuel for Such Pur- 
poses to Very Important Extent — Need of Keeping the Prospect in Mind and 
Preparing to Meet It 


By J. E. BULLARD 


Theodore Roosevelt has said that nine-tenths of wis- 
dom is being wise in time. In these strenuous days 
of war there is a strong tendency to forget this and to 
think only of the present. It is wrong, however, to 
overlook the fact that the life and the industry of the 
United States will go on after peace has been declared, 
and that many things will be different, and that in order 
to make the country efficient plans should be made now 
to meet the changed conditions. 

One of the fields which promises to show the greatest 
change is that of manufacturing, selling and. providing 
fuel for automotive machinery. There has been and 
there still is agitation to reduce the supply of gasoline 
for private use. Such agitation for the most part has 
started from people who read the newspapers, but who 
have studied their geographies and scientific text books 
so many years ago that they have apparently forgotten 
that the fuel supply conditions here and in England are 
radically different. This agitation, nevertheless, has had 
a strong tendency to attract the attention of everyone to 
the present, and to cause them to overlook the future. 


TEMPORARY REDUCTION IN PASSENGER CAR OUTPUT 


As a matter of fact, it is quite possible that there will 
not be considerably more gasoline used in this country, 
and the total production for domestic use and for export 
may not be greater, as would have been the case if there 
had been no war. Before the war the increased produc- 
tion of automobiles had become enormous. The indus- 


try had grown to such an extent and the automobile 
had become so popular that now there is in the United 
States an average of one automobile for every six fami- 
lies. Prices had been reduced to a very low point, there 
was the keenest competition between manufacturers and 
there was promise of still greater sales in the future. 
The cost of raw 


The war, however, has changed this. 





material and the difficulty of securing it at any price 
has not only forced the manufacturers to increase their 
prices, but has also prevented their increasing their out- 
put to the extent that it would have been increased had 
there been no war. This temporary retarding of the 
growth of the automobile industry has without doubt 
resulted in somewhat offsetting the increase in gasoline 
demands of the army and navy and for exportation 
caused by the war. 


Neep For 7,000,000 Trucks 


The net result of the war on the aeroplane and the 
automobile industries, however, promises to be very far 
from detrimental. Up to date the development of the 
automobile industry,has been almost entirely along the 
line of passenger cars. It is true that there are some 
half million of trucks now in use in the United States, 
but as yet they have not begun to displace horses. In 
many cases, if not in most cases, the trucks are doing 
work that horses could not do,-and which would have 
to be done by railroad trains or electric cars if it was 
not done by trucks. One who doubts that this is the 
case should take a walk along the docks of any of our 
large coast cities or visit the freight terminals in any 
of our large inland cities and compare the scene there 
with that presented by the busy part of the principal 
shopping street. 

To-day there is need in the United States, and urgent 
need, of more than 7,000,000 trucks. Were these in 
use the freight congestion would not be nearly as great 
as it is now and the cost of food would be proportion- 
ately less. The tests that the United States Army is 
giving trucks and the endorsement that it is giving to 
the use of trucks is bound to prove a great sales help. 
The result is sure to be that within the next ten years 
there will be wonderful developments in the truck busi- 
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ness, and that for many purposes they will completely 
displace the horse. 

Before the war the aeroplane was in an experimental 
stage, with the public at large very skeptical in regard 
to its practical value. The wonderful results that have 
been accomplished so far during the war have. changed 
all this. Not only has the aeroplane proven its prac- 
ticability during the course of the war, but already the 
general public is looking to it to win the war. During 
the last three years the art and science of aviation has 
advanced very much faster than would have been the 
case during peace time. There are probably more than 
25,000 machines already in use in Europe, and each of 
these machines is daily showing performances that 
would have been impossible of accomplishment four 
years ago. In addition, thousands of young men are 
being taught to drive them, and these men will be very 
much interested in aviation after peace is declared. 


AEROPLANES Require More Fuet THAN AUTOMOBILES 


In the field of aviation the net result of the war is 
going to be a much wider use of aeroplanes than would 
have been the case under normal conditions. During the 
next ten years we can expect a phenomenal growth in 
this industry. Aeroplanes, however, require more fuel 
than do automobiles. This means that the fuel resources 
will be strained much more after the war is over than 
they are now being strained. 

Already the extraction of gasoline from natural gas 
has reached very considerable proportions, and the 
cracking process has made it possible to obtain a great 
deal more gasoline from every barrel of crude oil than 
was formerly the case. There is a limit, however, to 
the amount of gasoline that can be extracted from 
natural gas, and the cracking process cannot be carried 
on further enough to assure an unlimited supply of 
gasoline. 


- Looxinc To Bituminous Coat For Motor Fue 


The next logical place to look for automotive fuel is 
to the soft coal we are now mining. In the bituminous 
coal that is now being mined annually there is in the 
neighborhood of a million gallons of benzol that could 
be extracted for engine fuel, to say nothing of the mil- 
lions of cubic feet of gas which, as experience in Eng- 
land has already demonstrated, can also be used for 
motor fuel. 

After the war automotive developments are bound 
to bring the attention of engineers and chemists to this 
vast fuel resource. It will depend to a very great ex- 
tent upon its state of preparedness whether the gas in- 
dustry will be able to reap the benefit of the demand 
which will be created, or whether the profit will go to 
coke or chemical companies. 

It would seem logical to expect that the gas compa- 
nies are in the best position to render the service that 
will be required. These companies, however, will need 
to come to the realization of the wonderful market that 
is bound to be opened up, and follow up this realization 
with thorough preparation if they are to reap the full 
benefit of the demand that sooner or later will be placed 
upon them. 

The accompanying curves serve to show the trend of 
affairs in the automotive field. In 1910 there were only 
about 400,000 automobiles in use in the United States. 
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ABA OF AVICMOBILES IN UeB IS THE UNITED STATES. 


ATOMOBUAS Ik USE IN THE UNITED STATES 1910-1926 


By the present time it is possible that the number in use 
reaches in magnitude to 4,500,000. The vast majority 
of these machines are passenger cars. The future de- 
velopment will be to a very considerable extent along 
the line of trucks. Since there is already a market for 
more than 7,000,000 of these, there is every reason to 
believe that by 1925 there will be in use in the United 
States alone more than 9,500,000 automobiles in addition 
to several hundred thousand aeroplanes. 


INCREASING FUEL EFFICIENCY oF Motors 


The gasoline curve shows that the increase in the 
consumption of gasoline has not been as great as the in- 
crease in the number of cars used. This has been due 
to a very great extent to the increased efficiencies of 
cars. They have become lighter in weight and the num- 
ber of miles possible from a gallon of gasoline. has 
steadily increased. The gasoline consumption of auto- 
mobiles, therefore, will probably not increase in the 
future at quite as great a rate as the number in use, 
though the actual consumption will depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the ratio between the number of 
passenger cars and trucks in use. The gasoline curve, 
for the sake of being conservative, has not been drawn as 
steep for the years 1917-1925 as has the automobile 
curve. The lower broken line on the gasoline chart 
shows what, according to the most conservative esti- 
mates, the probable gasoline consumption of automobiles 
will be for the next twelve years. To this has been 
added the probable consumption of the aeroplanes, 
which gives the upper broken line or the total consump- 
tion that may be expected in the United States of fuel 
for automobiles and aeroplanes. The total does not by 
any means give the total consumption of gasoline in the 
country, because motor boats, stationary engines and all 
other uses have been left out. It will be seen, however, 
by reference to the curve that by 1925 we may expect 
a fuel demand from automobiles and aeroplanes alone of 
not less than 4,000,000,000 gal., or about twice the total 
gasoline production at the present time. This means 
that the total production of gasoline twelve years from 
now will have to be several times the present production, 
unless substitutes are found for many of the uses to 
which gasoline is now put. 


DoustTFuUL IF Orr WELLS CAN MEET THE DEMAND 


It is extremely doubtful that our oil wells will be able 
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to supply the demand, and the next step will naturally 
be the distillation of coal. The combination of our 
petroleum and coal resources should give an adequate 
supply of automotive fuel for many decades to come, 
and not until then will it be necessary to seriously con- 
sider alcohol, although there is always a possibility that 
fewer obstacles will be encountered in the development 
of alcohol production than in the production of benzol 
and compressed gas. In the final analysis it would seem 
that very much depends upon the attitude that gas com- 
panies take towards the problem. 


The logical course for gas companies to take at the 
present time would seem to be to increase the production 
of benzol to the limit and at the same time increase the 
sale of gas for industrial purposes in order that the 
coal supply can be conserved, the distillation of coal be 
still further increased and a greater supply of benzol 
be available. Up to the end of the war there is every 
reason to believe that the major portion of all the benzol 
produced will be needed in munition plants. This fact, 
however, should not blind gas companies to the fact that 
as soon as the war is over there will be a sudden and a 
very decided drop in the demand for this by-product 
for that purpose. To be wise in time, therefore, it will be 
necessary to begin now to develop a market for the 
surplus and to map out campaigns for selling the total 
production, if necessary, for automobile fuel. 


This need not be difficult. There is already a greater 
demand for it than has ever existed for coke. All that 
is necessary: is to refine it to a state of sufficient purity 
and mix it with enough gasoline so that it can be used 
in any car without the necessity of even readjusting 
the carburetor. The sale of benzol will have this advan- 
tage over the sale of coke. It will be possible to sell 
much of it at retail without the necessity of delivering 
it. Many people will like it so well that they will be glad 
to drive a few miles out of their way in order to get 
their gasoline tanks filled with it. 

Here is a wonderful field, open and beckoning, to the 
gas industry. If it is cultivated at once there are tre- 
mendous possibilities in it for gas companies. If it is not 
developed right away some other industry is bound to 
reap the benefits. The automotive industries are grow- 
ing, and growing rapidly, and they cannot wait for any 
other industry to get ready to prepare to sell a product 
that is needed. They will patronize those industries that 
are already prepared, and the industries that have been 
wise in time will reap their-rewards. 
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“To Burn Gas is to Economize Coal,” 


the Slogan in France 


Improvement in Coal Supply Situation Makes Possible the Re- 
starting of 111 Gas Works —Few Consumers Exceed 
Quantities of Gas Allotted to Them 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


The former Minister of Ravitaillement of France 
had occasion to announce in thé Chamber of Deputies 
a few months ago, just before the long days of late 
autumn set in, that he had succeeded in opening up 111 
gas works which had been closed down previously be- 
cause of a lack of raw material. From some source or 
other he found, and arranged to have distributed, 20,000 
tons of gas coal monthly. This was by no means a 
minor effort, and so far as we are informed it is still 
going on. 

A Paris municipal councillor has again suggested that 
the public burn gas where it can and leave the coal 
supplies for those who have not gas, and they are many. 
Things seem to have improved generally in the matter 
of coal supply, and we have the word of the Minister of 
the National Government for it that France’s own coal 
production will this year have increased to 30,000,000 
tons, as compared with 21,250,000 in 1916 and 20,000,- 
000 in 1915. An interesting side note is that in the 
mines of Bruay in the north, which largely provision 
Paris, there are 1,500 German prisoners working in a 
region sufficiently far from the lines of fire as not to 
be under the ban of the Hague Convention. 

The Paris Journal recently published an admonition 
to the public to burn gas where it could with the follow- 
ing conclusions, which, however, the American reader 
must analyze and apply for comparison to his own local 
conditions : 

“To burn gas will be to economize our coal produc- 
tion. A thousand kilos of coal distilled in a gas retort 
equals, more than 1,200 kilos burned in a domestic stove, 
besides which it has produced 500 kilos of coke, 7.1 kilos 
of benzol, 9 kilos of sulphate of ammoniaque, 10 kilos 
of heavy oils or carbure, 1 kilo of phenol.” 

This found an echo in the words of Monsieur Louis 
Dausset, of the City Council, who in a short phrase 
seems to have reached the people in a most forceful 
manner in that the gas‘ companies are evidently pre- 
pared to give to their limit so long as supplies hold out 
according to the encouraging statistics of coal produc- 
tion before quoted. 

“To burn gas is to economize coal.” 

This is the slogan of the authorities, the gas producer 
and the public alike this winter in Paris. 

It is well to recall that of the total coal consumption 
of France of the year before the war, of which one- 
third was imported from England, Belgium and perhaps 
Germany, in all some 62,000,000 tons, 15,000,000 went 
for industrial purposes, 11,000,000 for the railways, 
10,000,000 for gas and other forms of lighting, 11,000,- 
000 for domestic consumption and the remainder for 
various minor uses. 

On the basis of the restrictions which were imposed 
in Paris last year, it has just been publicly stated by the 
prefecture of police that out of 830,000 subscribers 
but 5,000 exceeded the legal consumption authorized, 
of which but a bare 150 were in any sense exaggerated. - 
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How Soon Will Heat Insulating Material Pay 
- for Itself? 


(Copyright, 1917, by W. F. Schaphorst.) 


This is a problem that should certainly interest the 
owner, superintendent, engineer and everybody else con- 
nected. with the economic problems that must daily be 
met in and about the plant. At first blush it may seem 
like a rather indeterminate problem to solve, but elabo- 
rate tests have been made on the subject of heat trans- 
mission through bare pipes and on those tests the 
writer has built a formula giving the cost of the heat 
loss in any number of hours. Reversing the formula 
to a more understandable word-of-mouth rule, it is made 
possible to compute the number of hours required for 
a given heat insulating material to pay for itself. This 
is the rule: 

Multiply the cost of the pipe covering per lineal foot 
in dollars by the number of B.t.u.’s in each pound of 
coal, then by the efficiency of the boiler and then by the 
figure 2,000. We will call this amount “A.” 

Now find the temperature difference between the 
room and the hot metal of the pipe. . That is, subtract 
the average room temperature from the hot pipe tem- 
perature in degrees Fahrenheit. We will call this the 

“temperature difference.” Multiply this “temperature 
difference” by 0.0056 and to the product add 1.6. Then 
multiply the sum by the area of the metallic surface in 
square feet, then by the cost of coal per ton of 2,000 
pounds in dollars, then by the efficiency of the covering, 
then by the “temperature difference,” and lastly divide 
this amount into amount “A” found above. The result 
is the number of hours required for the covering to pay 
for itself. 

It is quite possible that this rule will give rather sur- 
prising results in a good many cases. The opinion of 
some engineers is that a covering will pay for itself in 
a very short time. They overestimate the value of pipe 
covering and coverings in general, because the value of 
coverings is a subject that has been harped on for a 
great many years. Other engineers have a tendency to 
sneer at coverings, claiming that prices are so high that 
they never pay for themselves. However, let us take 
an example, and by means of this rule see for ourselves. 
Let us take a case where the cost of pipe covering per 
lineal foot is $2; there are 12,000 B.t.u. in each pound 
of coal ; the boiler efficiency is 70 per cent. Multiplying 
one by the other, and then by 2,000 as_per above rule, 
we get for the quantity “A”: 


2 X 12,000 « 0.70 K 2,000 = 33,600,000 


The “temperature difference” in this case is 200 deg. 
Fahr.; the area of the metallic surface is 3.1416 sq. 
ft., which is equivalent to the area of a pipe 1 ft. in 
diameter and 1 ft. long; the cost of coal per ton of 
2,000 pounds is $4, and the efficiency of the covering is 
90 per cent. 

Applying the rule we get 200 « 0.0056 = 1.12. 

Adding 1.6 to this we get 2.72. 

Then multiplying by 3.1416, 4, 0.90 and 200, respect- 
ively, we get 6,150. 

This is the figure that is to be divided into amount 
“A,” or 33,600,000. 

So, dividing 33,600,000 by 6,150 we find that: the 
covering will pay for itself in 5,480 hours, which is 
equivalent to about 228 days, assuming that the pipe is 
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under steam continuously, day and night. If the steam 
periods are intermittent, as is often the case in heating - 
systems, the number of days, of course, will be greater. 
Thus in some heating systems where the pipes are under 
pressure for approximately 100 days per year, it will 
take a trifle over two years for the covering to pay for 
itself. But insulating materials are very durable. In 
fact, there is no reason why they should ever wear 
out under proper care, especially indoors. Therefore, 
after one or two years of use the steam saved is “pure 
profit.” 

This rule is applicable to flat or round surfaces. A 
good way in which to use the rule, therefore, is to com- 
pute the cost of the covering per square foot, and in 
the rule insert “1 sq. ft.” for the area of the metallic 
surface. The relative values of the various sizes of 
covering will thus easily be solved. Small pipe cover- 
ings usually cost more per square foot of surface cov- 
ered, and therefore it will take longer for the covering 
to pay for itself. This leads to the conclusion that large 
pipes certainly should be insulated against heat loss if 
they are constantly under steam. 

The reader will readily understand that a rule of This 
kind cannot apply equally well indoors and out of doors. 
The temperature difference is generally much greater 
out of doors, and the radiating effect is also greater on 
account of the more serious nature of the air currents. 
A wintry blast against a hot steam pipe is notorious 
as a money waster. The writer, therefore, wishes to 
impress upon the minds of readers that in applying this 
formula to out-of-doors conditions it can be correctly 
assumed that the coverings will pay for themselves 
much more quickly than the result will indicate. The 
greater the temperattire difference and the more serious 
the nature of the air currents the more necessary the 
insulation. 

The rule also shows that a high boiler efficiency will 
increase the time necessary for a covering to pay for 
itself, whereas a high efficiency of the covering will 
decrease the time. It furthermore shows, of course, 
that a good inexpensive covering is most desirable. It 
is probably true, in extreme cases, that covering doesn’t 
pay, but by applying this rule carefully it is the belief 
of the writer that such cases will seldom be found. 

W. F. ScHAPHORST. 





Utilities Have Shown Steadier Average of 
Earnings than Railroads or Industrial 
Companies 


Public utilities as a class have shown steadier average 
of earnings over a term of years than have the railroads 
or industrial companies, states Hambleton & Company, 
bankers, of New York City, in a recent report. 

In times of depression as well as in years of pros- 
perity their earnings maintain the normal level. This 
is readily understood, for we can elimimate many things 
when times are bad, but we must all light our houses, 
cook our meals and ride on street cars, and the com- 
pany which furnishes these necessities is the gainer. 

Diversification of territory and service undoubtedly 
makes for strength, and a public utility company which 
serves a large number of communities can hardly be 
expected to show any material decrease in earnings, 
depression in one district being balanced by normal or 
improved conditions in others. 
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FURNACE IS 36 FT. LONG BY 6'%4 FT. WIDE BY 2 FT. 10 IN. HIGH AT CENTER OF ARCH 


Gas-Fired Shipyard Furnace Burning Over 3,000 
Cu. Ft. Per Hour Betters Oil-Firing Cost with 
Oil at 6 Cents Per Gallon 


Used for Bending Structural Shapes and Plates — Handles 5 Tons Per Day — But One Set of 
Burners Used for Short Work 


By WILLIAM J. HARRIS, JR. 
Engineering Department, Surface Combustion Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 


The use of city gas in shipyards has in the past ap- 
parently been confined to such minor operations as tool- 
room furnaces, soldering iron heaters, etc. In fact, 
many yards have not seen fit to have any gas service 
whatever. The larger furnaces for forging, and for 
bending operations on the various structural shapes and 
plates used in constructing the ships, have used either 
coal or oil fuel. The only exception known to the writer 
is a “plate and angle” furnace using city gas at a yard 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Has Proven SucCESSFUL 
The usual high relative cost of city. gas compared 
with oil on a-B,t.u. basis is no doubt the reason why 


the former fuel has not been used. With modern burner: 


equipment: and. furnace design, the efficiency of gas is 
increased to such an extent that this fuel cost difference 
is overcome. “There als6 seems to have been a feeling 
among furnace users that gas simply would not do the 
work. 


The gas-fired “plate ai angle” 


furnace illustrated 


herewith has proved very successful in every way. The 
even heating of the work, ease of temperature control, 
lack of scale formation, comfort of workmen due to 
absence of smoke and oil fumes have been particularly 
satisfactory. Figs. 1 and 2 are general views of the 
furnace and bending table. The inside dimensions are 
36 ft. long by 6% ft. wide by 2 ft. 10 in. high at center 
of arch. Attention is called to the substantial steel cas- 
ing and heavy door which is provided with a compressed 
air lifting mechanism. 

The high-pressure gas system is used with a motor- 
driven rotary compressor operating at approximately 
10 lb. per square inch. This gives a one-pipe distribu- 
tion with automatic proportioning of gas and atmos- 
pheric air at the furnace, and temperature control by 
adjustment of the gas valve only. 

The operating-temperature is 1,800 to 2,000 deg. 
Fahr., depending on the kind of work being done. 
Higher temperatures are necessary for light work in 
order that the bending operation may be completed 
before the steel cools. Heavy pieces hold the heat 
longer, and hence do not have to be quite so hot at the 
start. 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT OVER OIL FIRING IN THE MATTER 
OF COMFORT TO WORKERS 


Cost CoMPARISONS 


Accurate test data is difficult to obtain owing to the 
variable nature of the work. The weight of steel heated, 
however, is small compared to the size of the furnace. 
Hence the gas consumption is little more than that 
needed to maintain the temperature of the empty fur- 
mace. The average is from 45,000 to 50,000 cu. ft. per 
fifteen-hour day, and about 5 tons of steel is heated in 
the same period. At the prevailing rate for this plant 
of 57 cents per thousand, this is $25.63 to $28.50 per 
day. The oil furnace previously in use, which was 6 ft. 
shorter, used on actual test 457 gal. of fuel oil in a four? 
teen-hour run. For fifteen hours’ operation 490 gal. 
would be required. Even at 6 cents per gallon this costs 
$29.40, while at the present rate of 8 cents it is $39:20. 
The power required for the gas compressor is,.if any- 
thing, less than used by the blower for the oil furnace. 

The burners are connected in pairs and the number 
used depends on the length of work to be heated. For 
example, if the work is about 15 ft. long, the burners 
in the rear half of the furnace are turned off. Even 
under these conditions, the temperature difference be- 
tween the front and back is not more than 200 deg. Fahr. 
When long work is to be heated, 
more burners are turned on and 
the whole quickly brought up to 
the proper heat. The advantage 
of substantial construction and 
proper insulation is shown by the 
fact that even after being shut 
down for fourteen hours, the 
furnace is hot enough to light 
without a torch, and only forty- 
five minutes is required to bring 
it to the working temperature. 


The chief engineer of the ship- 
yard has expressed himself as 
being agreeably surprised at the 
monthly gas bill, and says that | 
he does not see why anyone 
should use oil for this purpose if | 
they could get gas. The work- 
men have commented particu- 
larly on the even heating of the 
work, which makes the bending 
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operations much easier. The only criticism any of them 
offered was that the furnace “heated too fast.” 

This installation was designed and built by “The Sur- 
face Combustion Company, Long Island City, N. Y.” 
It is located in the Marine Department of the Pusey & 
Jones Company, Wilmington, Del. 





How the Gas Companies Are 
Helping the Nation 








Tue Roswett Gas & Exectric Company, serving 
Roswell, N. M., has six of its employees now in the 
army and navy. They also have quite a number of 
employees who are subject to draft, and they will await 
their call. The employees invested $2,000 in the Liberty 
Loan and contributed $500 to the Red Cross campaign. 
C. M. Einhart is superintendent of the company. The 
following are the employees now in the service of the 
United States: 


DS First Lieut., Battery A, N. M. Artillery 
NE eee Se Tr ie evuwbgdpatience cs Aviation 
ES. is 5 puedbaheguadsds3 newebasmecbees ss coewe Navy 
a <8 a Gthg i tee de Shs 6 Gab cteahsodesvece tl Army 
et MS. sb cu cuad tee caPde we taacsces sabatucbsciescce *Army 
Sint Gt Ns 4 4's PE EMEG OR Ao Ad odanecrabomecdscbcceycbu Radio 


Tue Preopres Gas Licgut & Coxe Company, of Chi- 
cago, has not only contributed several hundred men to 
the fighting branches of Uncle Sam’s service, but has 
several hundred additional men enrolled in the reserve 
regiments of the Illinois National Guard. These men 
are put through regular army drill several times a week, 
and are liable for call at any time for home defense 
purposes. Several companies of Illinois infantry are 
now made up exclusively of employees from the Peo- 
ples gas company, the Commonwealth Edison Company 
and the elevated railways of Chicago. Below is a pic- 
ture of a section of Company A, 11th Infantry, I. N. G. 

(Continued on page 57) 





CHICAGO GAS COMPANY BOYS AND THEIR OFFICERS, COMPANY A, LITH 
INFANTRY, I. N. G. 
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Opinion General in Great Britain that Consumer 
Gets Little Better Value, If Any, from a 600 
B.t.u. Gas than from a 525 B.t.u. Gas 


Important Question Is Should Gas Supplied be Pure Combustible or Watered-Down High 
Quality Gas — Use of Nitrogen Not to Be Recommended When Blue 
Gas is Available 
By NORTON H. HUMPHRYS 


The consensus of opinion among those who actually 
come in contact with the gas consumer and the every- 
day conditions of consumption, is that in practice he 
gets little if any better value from a 600 B.t.u. gas than 
from a 525, on account of the greater facility afforded 
for wastage by the richer gas. Additional explanation 
might be offered on more scientific grounds, but ob- 
viously, this opinion cannot be confirmed by laboratory 
experiments, because of the impossibility of arranging 
them in a form that will fairly represent the multi- 
farious conditions that obtain in everyday use. 


THe IMPORTANT QUESTION 


The advantage of lowering the quality of the supply 
being granted, an important question is whether it 
should consist of pure combustible or of a watered down 
higher quality. 

Attention has lately been prominently directed to the 
percentage of inert constituents or diluents in town gas 
as now supplied, as affecting the value received by the 
purchaser, and gas undertakings being dependent for 
their existence on the good will of the consumer, the 
popular character of their product and on giving a fair 
value, or what is generally accepted as fair value for 
money, cannot afford to overlook the matter. 

It being understood that a 525 B.t.u. gas may consist 
of a higher quality thinned down with inert gas, say 81 
per cent of 650 B.t.u. mixed with 19 per cent of nitro- 
gen, or of pure combustible comprising a larger propor- 
tion of hydrogen and carbon monoxide, such as would 
be obtained by mixing 64 per cent of the rich gas with 
36 per cent of blue gas; then the question arises, are 
these two gases equally serviceable to the user, to the 
maintenance of the credit of town gas, and to the 
financial and practical conditions of manufacture and 
supply? If not, which has the advantage? 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED ,KNOWLEDGE OF COMPOSITION 
or Gas 


Opinions differ. Some claim that the consumer re- 
quirés calorific value in the same sense that he used to 
receive photometrical value; that the calorimeter is the 
official testing instrument, and that a 525 B.t.u. gas 
fully fills the bill, irrespective of composition; or even 
carry the war into the enemy camp by asserting that in 
respect to flame temperature. there is no choice between 
the two. 

But oil washing has attracted attention to the composi- 
tion of gas, and if an impression that it is an adulterated 
article gets abroad, a claim that the official test is com- 


plied with will not save the position. The progress of 
the industry has more than once been hindered and set 
back by popular impressions which were considered un- 
worthy of notice. 

Others say that the presence of inert matter of high - 
specific gravity must necessarily tend to hinder the free 
admixture of the combustible with its proper comple- 
ment of oxygen, causing a larger flame, and conse- 
quently a lower flame temperature. 

Will customers who have been used to a 625 B.t.u. gas 
take kindly to a stripped gas loaded with 20 per cent 
of nitrogen? 


Tue INERT CONSTITUENTS 


The inert constituents of coal gas are carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, oxygen and water vapor, of which the last 
may be ignored, as it is automatically limited to the 
saturation point of the gas at the lowest temperature to 
which it is exposed, and will not exceed a small frac- 
tion per cent at the consumer’s meter. 

Among the unpreventable causes that tend to the 
presence of inert matters are the occlusion of such in 
the pores of the coal, or formation during the progress 
of destructive distillation. 

The controllable causes are for the most part attrib- 
utable to bad or negligent working, such as drawing in 
furnace gases through cracks in leaky retorts or by run- 
ning the exhauster at excessive speed, incompetent man- 
agement of the carburetted water gas plant, or excessive 
admission of air for the purpose of securing revivifica- 
tion of oxide in situ. 

The first and second may introduce both carbon 
dioxide and nitrogen, and if the third is carefully lim- 
ited to its proper purpose, it will only mean an addi- 
tion of about 2 per cent of nitrogen to the gas. 

Although, as a rule, it is not practicable to run special 
carbon dioxide purifiers, the proportion of this diluent 
can be kept down to about 2 per cent by efficient wash- 
ing and scrubbing. 

Excess of oxygen is usually avoided on the very rea- 
sonable assumption that it acts prejudicially on the in- 
terior of gas holders, wrought or steel pipe, and the 
cases of meters. So the principal diluent is nitrogen, 
and is to a-large extent under control. 

There is no reason why the non-combustibles should 
not be kept below 10 per cent by volume. 

Nitrogen is twice and carbon dioxide three times as 
heavy as virgin coal gas, so this limit represents 20 to 
25 per cent by weight, andthe proportionate weights are 
considered in many heating problems rather than the 
volumes. 








Inert MATTER A SOURCE OF EXPENSE 


Viewed from outside of the counter, the inert matter 
is asource: of-considerable expense, and in the long run‘ 
there is no aeregenting nctvaptnge to 5: of the par- 
ties concernegl: 

The cost’ of storing and distribettion'i is influenced ‘by 
bulk irrespective of quality, and is the same for inert 
matter as for a 1,000 B.t.u. gas, apart from the effects 
of increased specific gravity. 

If 20 per cent of nitrogen is distributed, the whole 
of the plant must’ be at least larger ‘im equal proportion, 
from the gas holder up to the burner. 

~The reduction of the heavy and oily hydrocarbon, to- 
gether with increase of specific gravity, tends to the 
production of a lean dry and hungry gas that will pro- 
mote corrosion in the pipes and meters. 


IMPORTANCE OF FLAME TEMPERATURE 


It is known that the incandescent burner needs flame 
temperature as much if not more than calorific value, 
and the same may be said of many industrial prospects. 
In any case the consumer cannot utilize the heat to the 
dregs, as may be done in the calorimeter, by reducing 
the products of combustion to atmospheric tempera- 
ture. 

There is wastage according to the working tempera- 
ture, which occasionally may be reduced by regenera- 
tion. 

He can only utilize the proportion that is above a cer- 
tain temperature. 

In the very common operation of boiling water, the 
products of combustion pass away at about 300 deg. 
Fahr., and. the heat so carried off is dissipated and 
wasted. With a flame temperature of 2,500 deg., it 
may be called 12 per cent, and with one of 3,000 deg. it 
is reduced to 10. The greater the working temperature, 
the greater the relative economy of a high flame tem- 
perature. 

This is an important consideration in view of the in- 
creased utilization of gas for melting metals and other 
high temperature processes. 


Use oF NITROGEN AS A DILUENT 


It has been said that one advantage of a lower quality 
gas is a higher flame temperature, but this only applies 
to a lower oxygen requirement, and in no sense to gases 
that simply rob the flame of heat without ‘contributing 
anything to the useful effect; 20 per cent of nitrogen 
passing into the base of a flame at 60 deg.,. and leaving 
the top at 2,500 deg., can in no way assist flame tempera- 
ture. Diluents tend to enlarge the flame and reduce the 
temperature, and resemble the effects produced by burn- 
ing gas in,a bad atmosphere. 

The use of nitrogen as.a diluent is not to be recom- 
mended when blue gas is available. 


Graphite for Prevention of Corrosion 


Graphite is the most water-repellent pigment known, 
and paints made with it are the best water excluders, 
thus preventing corrosion. 

Because of the unctuous quality of the graphite, the 
paint is easily applied, thus insuring good work, and 
good work is as important as good paint. 
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Making the Manager’s Salary Depen- 
. dent Upon the Output : 


‘What Conatitees« Good Manager — Qualification that Make 


By AN EXPERIENCED ‘GAS ENGINEER AND MANAGER 


Let*us consider what-the accomplishments and the 
requisites of a successful manager of a gas company 
myst be. First, he must be a good executive, one who 
can deal and handle the public with the least amount of 
friction ; he must develop a pleasing personality and be 
a good mixer. (To be this, he must naturally develop 
a good and substantial name in the community in which 
he operates for excellent character, sterling integrity and 
good habits.) He must develop a will power, as well 
as a tendency to see the consumers’ side as well as his 
own, so that when the consumer comes to him he can 
give the consumer the feeling that he is dealing with a 
man who is anxious to give him a square deal. 

There has been more harm done to gas companies 
by managers who lack this essential than most anything 
else. It has brought dissension between the gas com- 
panies and municipalities. It has brought newspaper 
criticism, and many men who thoroughly understand the 
operating end of the gas company have failed entirely 
on account of their inability to deal with the public 
properly. The writer knows of some managers from 
whom only the President of the United States could get 
anything but a gruff answer. 

If a consumer feels that he has been overcharged, it 
does not help matters to tell him gruffly that was 
what the meter read, and unless he paid his. bill his 
meter would be removed. This makes the consumer 
antagonistic; it brings on newspaper controversy, and 
usually ends up in a great deal of trouble for the gas 
company as a whole. 

It has been a known fact that.some men who hold 
the position of manager have lost more consumers 
through undiplomatic dealing with the public in one 
month than the new business department could get in a 
year. Therefore, another requirement of a successful 
manager is diplomacy. 


AN UNDERSTANDING OF WorkKS OPERATION 


He must also understand works operation; to know 
when he is getting the best results, and the best gas 
from his gas plant, and the raw material he has on hand, 
and not try to force his works superintendent or engi- 
neer to get results away past his power. 

It is not necessary for him to be a high-class gas 
engineer, as the writer has found that a good executive 
and commercial man makes a better general manager 
than a good gas engineer and operator who has no ex- 
ecutive or commercial ability. 

It is not necessary for a man to understand all the 
engineering details, although it is a good thing for him 
to know. But he must have knowledge enough of the 
manufacturing end to know how to get the best results 
at a minimum expense and still not “rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

In the distribution department he must have enough 
knowledge to understand his distribution system, the 
handling of gas, and also know when and how to make 
extensions, and still hold the service given by the dis- 
tribution system at a high point. 
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KNOWLEDGE ‘OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


In the commercial department he must first know 
what to buy and how to buy it. He must learn and then 
know that quality rules over quantity. He should be 
able to know how to ascertain which is the best gas 
stove, water heater, mantles, etc., to handle. In other 
words, he must know what to buy, which will give his 
consumer the highest efficiency and the best of service. 
He must know how to plan sales campaigns, and how to 
get the best results from same. Therefore, another 
requisite is that of a purchasing agent and an expert 
salesman. 

Industrial fuel is now here to stay, and a successful 
manager should be well up in this department. He 
ought to know which is the best appliance for each 
industrial installation. He must know how it should 
be installed, and should be thoroughly familiar with its 
operation. All of this requires knowledge and study. 


HANDLING MEN 


He must be able to handle men and hold the good 
will of his employees, and know what to pay them. 
Therefore, he is also required to be a good organizer. 

The above are a few of the main essentials required 
from a man who manages a gas plant, but there are 
many others. 

Therefore, considering these, a manager is required 
to know considerable, and the manner of how to com- 
pensate him is a problem. 

It is usually a case of employing a man and paying 
him a straight salary. This, in the writer’s judgment, 
has been very poor policy. It gives a man no induce- 
ment that will bring out his best efforts, and so many 
men get into a rut and just do their work and stop. 

They lose ambition, as there is nothing to look for- 
ward to, outside of a possible increase now and then. 
Therefore, the writer has always felt that the proper 
Way to compensate a manager is to give him something 
to work for which will bring out his best efforts. To do 
this the following plan is the writer’s idea: 

The manager’s salary should be based on the number 
of cubic feet of gas sold, namely, a fixed charge of so 
much per thousand cubic feet of gas should be the 
manager’s salary, and as increases are shown in the 
sales, increases of salary should be given him. 

As a supposition, we will take a plant selling a hun- 
dred million cubic feet of gas per year. At two cents 
per thousand for manager’s salary, he would receive two 
thousand dollars a year salary. 

Now through his efforts he increases the sales to a 
hundred and fifty million. The following year he should 
receive an extra thousand dollars, or three thousand 
dollars, per year. 


ADVANTAGE OF PLAN 


This would mean a sort of bonus system, based on a 
guaranteed salary, plus a bonus. To show this increase, 
he must first see that good gas is made, that good service 
is given through the distribution system, that his help 
will treat the public properly, that he buys the proper 
appliances that give satisfaction, and that also proper 
sales campaigns are put on. Then he, himself, must 
know how to handle the public to bring this on. 

Therefore, he ought to be entitled to a certain per- 


. 
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centage or amount for each thousand cubic feet of gas 
sold through his efforts. 

This plan will give a man something to work for, and 
if he, through lack of ability, application and misman- 
agement, fails, he has no one but himself to blame. 





How the Gas Companies Are Helping the Nation 
(Continued from page 54) 


Every man in the picture with the exception of some 
of the officers is an employee of the gas company. Sit- 
ting on the extreme right of the first row is Samuel 
Ward, son of the first vice-president of the Peoples 
company. The third man from the left among those 
standing is Reid Cameron, manager of the water heater 
section of the gas company, and quartermaster sergeant 
in rank. Among the latest of the gas company’s men 
to enter military service is A. A: Lindsey, of the adver- 
tising department, who has just been appointed quar- 
termaster’s sergeant of Company C, 4th Infantry, 
Illinois National Guard. 


Tue Consotipatep Gas Company, of New York, in 
addition to those names already published in previous 
issues of the JourNAL also has the following employees 
absent from its offices and doing military or naval duty: 


We BRNO ples ous cue geese Beek kechea einen National Army 
Cen We MONI co ante hudda suas wo ees che alaaie Navy 
SUE, SINS ro iw hp. ono iv ak A SS Set 12th Infantry, N. Y. 
bE, "PEAS og ork pgp RED Roky gl kee 2 Sh eT 71st Infantry, N. Y. 
‘Thomed:3< Kennits. oi. oo ae seeaee as} 69th Infantry, N. Y. 
Jatt: BATION, «5556s ae dc dO, National Army 
Remsem Fg. os... .. veer tndane thd coves elise hee Navy 
J.. Kisincie......... AE OEE TEE Ot Ary SUR EE Regular Army 
Be Md ss. Sp nee bode soy Fok ck a da he Regular Army 
PN TOUR osnins ocr Dennis pombe tacoma a 22nd Engineers, N. Y. 
ic WIE a 5 ov 0h 455% voc cele hetee a haRRes sad igs Manet Navy 
We MONS) Soa ne kk beet kacaetn oie National Army 
Ri Nc aS 5 on kck ona bam bow aad ncddeesae Regular Army 
Cerner Teme k: oss ss bo siweee HS cee 12th Infantry, N. Y. 
i. 3e. I ce Ne Sete ea Bae ed Naval Reserve 
JORBD ROO eo die aco... cS ccwenabiewndde dee Navy 
BE. We. PR rs . a Geena dees es 1st Cavalry, N. Y. 
Se FN id ie: és aks anda beck cue tan Naval Militia 
Dremht Tok TMs 5 o6 kta kee acid sete diaelcaiees tee Navy 
Bs RUMI 6 jin 5 5Gk 6 Win pin Cte be teas hag eS 12th Infantry, N. Y. 
Fe RON is 5 sina bes aie Sb ce iiace ean bes oink 6oth Infantry, N. Y. 
Je: RI erin. t5i5 tenses Sg aba See EE Regular Army 
BG, FON a aie Bebe che Xg ei on Ss National Army 
POU TAIN in Stas «6 6 Se os en cae ea National Army 
sey BANS RG RR Saebepeetrairabhy eels Shen Ne Lg 1oth Infantry 
Percy Lewis..... SknhOe SRE twalden sian s National Army 
PU, EA ss ag ca RG Sees & ee eee National Army 
Rabert Eccmees: 0.55.3. 4 RASS 14th Infantry 
Dnwiel Baan ig, as isis Scids eek ese Regular Army 
john Lowey; Feiss... ibcd cooiameee. wise 12th Infantry 
i I Ss oi cis a Secs « axkanc Woes <i s holkbens National Army 
UMMM NUS U5 58 Oy odd oie ce tca cu ke National Army 
evel: Paes Bi os nt EAB SR Bek 14th Infantry 
Parew Mn. a... ERISA National Army 


Bawerd Mamie... . 0605 5350.09 a SASS Artillery 
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A itil ison evince CAN GAN RRR ee National Army 
INE DINOS oa oa kale canddnbcaeccundealeeesanee National Army 
RES OLELE NOE OE aE START National Army 
TER. MI Sn oo cin ns one nicaueacak hunks National Army 
PMN Fhe ee eue Cch als ns cacee ceownedes sea Regular Army 
es NOS 5 oa 'en tis COL ae Kise rake cate cenw’ National Army 
Ce Be Be oi leo whee ee 60th Infantry, N. Y 
NL IN ola 5 6. Sik a hw oae dan Vh'exo sca cdwan 105th Infantry 
IE i eis on ods cobs cdaasl bina cwaeia 12th Regiment 
IR os. adidas wae sabaeewxhs vupacka 60th Infantry 
Sep Me Ch hdc dca acs com acned ehbaeemss che Regular Army 
Gee Ses. ae AS 47th Infantry, Regular Army 
Se, is Sarat < bine dsacegbo cette ote 13th Coast Defense 
ic I Ns ak oa sagas cube ddnpate added 15th Infantry, N. Y. 
pa EELS eae OTS, Ie ee 60th Infantry 
Seis Ok ag ous sa séciemipeinek abn akiaw ttc Infantry 
Oe nn. wn tu waited phibeneme 6g Aviation 
a acess aby uns cates san bis 22nd Engineers, N. Y. 
SE NI Be nev cadoos pau cacnecdess tee whens Navy 
H. McCauley............ ees CRAKE oobi pe chosen National Army 
WEN So evcaic ict ius dBivedc yet bcaaed 60th Infantry, N. Y. 
ie MS eh oak Oks aiecacucecbeapedds oth Coast Defense 
BE eis bwik dics vanced edentadeen 6oth Infantry, N. Y. 
Sl En Sd Seip nae eels Kuen) <9 hh ep aide First Engineers 
SN EE an eee 1st Field Artillery, N. Y. 
I Dao. 3 ocr es ccewoues «6 <4 bs Co Regular Army 
es cals a na nies 40s manne eon National Army 
ET ES bx cidgtakendcs bo ccoses saeee 8th Coast Defense 
POPE CS conte ok Cdk no wek obs nekncon Squadron A, N. Y. 
i, NE ia ete eT i ee cneeane roth Infantry, N. Y. 


Tue Citizens Gas Company, of McCook, Neb., and 
its employees have subscribed the sum of $1,250 to the 
Liberty Loan and Red Cross campaigns. F. A. Pennell 
is general manager of the company. 


Tue Kansas Crry Gas Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has eleven of its employees in the military and 
naval services of the United States. The following are 
already stationed at the different camps: 


Wenes Bi TRING 356k ~ cs ccnccccccsctevccees Canadian Infantry 
A. C. Fackert...... Ammunition Train, Q. M. Dept., Kan. N. G. 
George G. Gray....Ammunition Train, Q. M. Dept., Kan. N G. 
H. Lee Lackey..... Ammunition Train, Q. M. Dept., Kan. N. G 
ee SES Pree Co. B, Kansas Engineers 


Preston M. McClure...... 20th Engrs., N. A., Washington, D. C. 
Benj. H. Nute..... Ammunition Train, Q. M. Dept., Kan. N. G. 
CRT Eo bin 6 bac Bdae tices vees Co. B, Kansas Engineers 
Milton E. Swartz.......... Battery F, Missouri Field Artillery 
Ortley N. Wherrett.... Headquarters Co., Camp Funston, Kan. 


LuTHER GASTON, new business manager of the Knox- 
ville Gas Company, Knoxville, Tenn., and a member of 
the National Guard of Tennessee, has been appointed 
a recruiting officer. 


A. C. Anperson, formerly of the Sioux Falls Gas 
Company, Sioux Falls, S. D., is now with Company B, 
o4th South Dakota Infantry. 


Tue SoutTHeRN Pvstic Utiities Company, of 
Charlotte, N. C., has eight of its employees from the 
gas and electric departments now in the military and 
naval service of the United States: 
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L. D. Weeks Willis Yandle 
W. P. Costner Lloyd Baker 
Fred Rudesill Fred Teeter 
J. N. Calder C. B. Hartis 


THe CHARLESTOWN CoNsOLIDATED Raitway & 
Licutinc Company, of Charlestown, N. C., has the 
following employees’ names among those on its Honor 
Roll: 


pS REE N ILD AEIEE TO Nt Naval Reserve Force 
EL ER a Sid aioe san'e conics agneie co picts tb National Army 
cat We" SE a ae pte Co. C, and S. C. Infantry 
ei a ea ckeeciceeen Co. C, and S. C. Infantry 
SEIS alii aoe nap cceeeccdes tedbed ve Tr. A. S. C. Cavalry 
ee TS a, oss dass deine «cd ohaddbans We National Army 
. SS ee reer Naval Coast Reserve Force 
2 lt ME Kt vchivduaeasiaente Co. C, and S. C. Infantry 
I I Se ee ee, civ saat Quartermaster’s Dept. 
hs at Wacken s ncewtilesdieseascieupeades U. S. Navy 
NG TON io so iinctickscester emda st ee S. C. National Guard 
po rr Co. C, 2nd S. C. Infantry 
L. A. McClary...... Timmonsville Guard, 2nd S. C. Infantry 
a ae. ay eA Pe Tr. A. S. C. Cavalry 
We i a cb ous ces vos deeames Co. C, 2nd S. C. Infantry 
i: SN ick. nhc cbs cake epaehesdnbsecce U. S. Navy 
Rate Nobis och ana tvdeccdccapacasccacebaie U. S. Navy 
i I Ee. 25 sddSis ccdecvcedes Co. C, 2nd S. C. Infantry 


Tue Omana Gas Company, of Omaha, Nebr., has on 
its Honor Roll the following names of its employees: 


Jess H. Alexander......... Machine Gun Co., 4th Neb. Infantry 
pd) BR ares eee Pier e Co. B, Neb. Signal Corps 
Plerman Am@ereems .)i.5. 6. ce cece tcccess Camp Funston, Kan. 
Ws 2); MIS bs sti cs Donll. tide aiicde siothie’s Camp Funston, Kan. 
ics MC STh ocin ceca ed aap Apicev bee eeire Md bade ewe Army 
i a od Aviation Corps 
ee SRLS x 0 Sd do b sa whine Gaelic evel ne aes U. S. Navy 
Russell G. Hughes..................- Co. L, 3rd Iowa Infantry 
I ES fry in on 6a diawaadennsesignee Camp Funston, Kan. 
WORD MIs oi ecco ie cede sages Co. B, Neb. Signal Corps 
Einar T. Pedersen...... Quartermaster’s Enlisted Reserve Corps 
J. A. Sayles....... Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Fema G. Berta s «ais ions oo vs cee Co. D, 6th Neb. Infantry 
Uy SPINS chutgvenn auaie dpe Ve vids spon badinen 6th Neb. Infantry 
PO Bee PO ai aiden he hdgn es Sides ion ens Naval Reserve Corps 
I ee NS oie oi care eRe Sekeusiesedcoccens N. G., Iowa 
Be Sh MIN cuir tines nc encchec cg di ssse conse Aviation Corps 


Setu K. Cuase, one of the statisticians of the Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, of Chicago, IIl., has 
gone to Washington, D. C., and it is understood he will 
soon receive a commission as major, being assigned to 
the machine gun designing division of the United States 
Army. At the offices of the Peoples company it was 
said Mr. Chase knows probably more about gas rates 
and their combinations than any other man in the 
country. 


SAMUEL INSULL, JR., son of the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, of Chicago, was designated first alternate for 
West Point admission examinations in an announcement 
made by the War Department at Washington last week. 
The examinations are set for March. 
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Demonstration in Saving Fuel 
for Baking 


“Conservation” is ‘the watch- 
word of American business and 
American homes, and the H. A. 
Johnson Company, bakers’ sup- 
plies, of Boston and New York, is 
doing its bit in the direction of 
food conservation. The most es- 
sential thing, they argue, after 
having the ingredients of good 
quality, is that the goods shall be 
properly baked. 

In conserving coal, coke and oil, 
many people are using gas for fuel, 
and this has been very success- 
fully used in the bake oven de- 
signed for this purpose by A. D. 
Ordway. The H. A. Johnson Com- 
pany exhibited some of these 
ovens in operation in the window 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, 16 West Street, during 
the week of Dec. 10 to 15. This 
oven was particularly designed for 
gas, and it was demonstrated that 
it would only lose 50 deg. from 
5.30 p. m. to 8.30 the next morning, 
and bread was baked at the end of 
this period without additional fuel. 

During this demonstration the 
oven was put to the most rigid test 
and it was demonstrated that it 
was possible to use gas as econom- 
ically as anthracite coal or coke. 
The J. B. Blood Company, of 
Lynn; the Mohican Company, the 
Marston Company and the Wal- 
dorf Lunch, of Boston, have dem- 
onstrated that this oven will save 
at least 25:per cent of the fuel, 
whether coal, coke or gas. 





Continuous System of Reading 
Meters and Mailing Bills 
at Beverly, Mass. 


Beginning Feb. 1 the Beverly 
Gas & Electric Company will 
adopt the so-called “continuous” 
system of reading meters and mail- 
ing bills, the new plan being adopt- 
ed owing to conditions created by 
the war and the necessity for dis- 
tributing the work as equally as 
possible for the meter readers and 
office staff. Under the old plan the 
bills were read between the 15th 
and 20th of each month, and were 


Direct By Mail Advertising Has Been 
Proved Most Effective in Co-opera- 
tive Sales Service of Manufac- 


turer and Dealer 


Literature Should Present a Very Definite Proposition and Circulation 
Should be Coincident with Canvassing — Campaigns Should 
Not be Started Without Careful Deliberation 


By H. G. MENTZER 
Pittsburg Water Heater Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is natural that the manufacturer should have a keener in- 
terest in the sale of his product than the dealer. A sense of 
the need of advertising and developing sales, to help dealers 
sell goods, has deeply impressed itself upon hundreds of manu- 
facturers. 

3 Of the many methods that have been tried in this co-opera- 
tive sales service, direct by mail advertising, has proven the 
most efficient. This method is direct, local and intensive. The 
manufacturer puts himself at the command of the dealer, who 
actually has his goods for sale. All the money and all the 
personal sales assistance goes right straight to his aid. 

This direct by mail literature, should present a very definite 
proposition. The merchandise plan should be carefully con- 
sidered. The story should be told in strong language, brief 
but full of force and point. 

While the mailing campaign is the hub of the service, it is 
not at all sufficient. This fact must be kept in mind. To de- 
pend upon the inquiries or calls in response to the letters and 
literature would probably spell failure. The salesman must go 
out after the people. Every prospect on the list should be 
personally:seen and carefully studied at the first interview. 
Further follow-up should be determined by that study. 





mailed on the 1st of the month. 
The city is to be divided into 
about twenty-four districts. The 
gas and electric meters in the first 
district will be read on the first 
working day of each month and 
bills will be mailed two days later. 
The meters in the second district 
will be read on the second working 
day of each month and bills mailed 
two days later. The meters in the 
third district will be read on the 
third day of each month and bills 
mailed two days later, and so on. 
Ten days from the date of mailing 
bill will be allowed in which to se- 
cure the discount for prompt pay- 
ment. Discount dates will be 


(Continued on page 64) 


In addition to this mailing cam- 
paign, the manufacturer must supply 
the dealer with advertising material 
that will connect his store with the 
campaign. Window trims, show 
cards, counter displays, booklets and 
literature of all sorts, wisely shown 
about the dealer’s store, will help to 
“tie in.” 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ONE OF 
STRONGEST SUPPORTING FEATURES 


Newspaper advertising is one of 
the strongest supporting features. 
Local newspaper space should be lib- 
erally used. Good copy and display 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Obstacles in the Way of an Immediate Re- 
sumption of Gas Works Extensions and 
Construction Not Insurmountable 


Many gas men are skeptical of the possibility of any 
immediate resumption of gas works extension and con- 
struction. Few of them doubt, however, that such a 
development would be directly of benefit to the nation 
in the conduct of the war. What, then, are the obstacles 
that stand in the way? 


First and foremost, at the present time, is the desire 
to avoid the appearance of prospering as usual, while 
other industries are being curtailed. These men, who 
more than any others, guide the destinies of the gas 
industries, not only do not seek to avoid the sacrifices 
that a state of war entails, even to the most fortunate, 
but they want even so avoid the appearance of such 
tendencies. Before one of these men would bend an 
effort towards affecting a resumption of construction on 
a development scale, he would have to be certain that 
the important relation of the gas industry to war-time 
needs, and the benefit the nation would derive from 
an increase in gas supply facilities, was fully compre- 
hended by the Government and the public at large. For 
the sake of the repute and laboriously built-up good will 
the industry has acquired there could be no risking a 
possible misunderstanding of its motives—no appear- 
ance of growing unwarrantably while others of neces- 
sity stood still. Such a possibility would be repugnant 
to the spirit of anyone who has the present and future 
interests of the gas industry at heart. 


Secondly, there is the declared desires of the Gov- 
ernment that. any construction that is not directly 
essential to the conduct of the war be withheld until 
more propitious times. We know that in the minds of 
governmental authorities the construction of toluol 
plants, etc., is deemed essential. We have encountered 
no statement, however, from any authoritative Govern- 
ment official suggesting in a general sense that exten- 
sions of gas making and distributing capacities are 
deemed essential construction. We must, therefore, in- 
fer that it has not been proved as yet to these officials 
that such undertakings by materially reducing in the 
adequate the amount of coal consumed in the home, in 
the industries and in general would contribute largely 
towards the solving of two of the most complex of the 
war-time problems, namely, coal supplies and trans- 
portation. Gas men are convinced of this, but their 
convictions are founded on an intimate knowledge of the 
gas business. The governing powers have manifested a 
willingness to give consideration to suggestions from 
anyone who has information of real value to offer and 
who is actuated by honest motives. The gas man should 
find no difficulty in impressing upon. the Government 
the fact that gas works construction’ is a class of con- 
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struction that is essential to the most efficient conduct 
of the war.. 


A third obstacle is in the matter of capital. No sound 
investor will spend three million dollars to-day on a plant 
he may be able to build five years from now for a mil- 
lion, if he is to be held to a rate ten years from now 
based on the cost of reproduction of the property at 
that time. This would give a mighty small interest on 
the three million dollars. This is a matter of regulatory 
commissions to lay down rulings on. If they are con- 
vinced of the immediate need or desirability of the con- 
struction there should be no difficulty in getting them 
to do so. 





Helping Ourselves as Against Waiting to Be 
Helped 


The AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL is con- 
vinced that there are few gas men who do not ap- 
preciate that their’s is a national service. It is not 
so ¢Onvinced, however, that they sufficiently appre- 
ciate this to impel them to that aggressive discharge 
of their allotted portion that can come only with an 
unquestioning confidence in the importance of their 
task. 


The general defeated in attack would receive scant 
consideration if he sought to excuse his failure on 
the plea of insufficiency of supplies. In the first 
place, he would have no business to attack unless 
he was prepared to carry it through. He alone is 
responsible for the success of his army. If someone 
behind the lines had been lax in getting to him the 
essential it was his business to bring the laggard to 
task and to see that the shortcomings were corrected. 
Ability to accomplish this despite red tape and other 
obstacles has characterized all of our great generals. 
Those who have won the decisive battles have not 
been the kind who sat tight in their camp chairs and 
murmured, “If those behind permit me I will win 
the battle.” They saw to it that those behind did 
their work. 


Cooking by gas, heating by gas, etc., save coal. 
The saving of coal is a foremost national service. It 
also saves transportation, another essential national 
service. 


There is a great deal of cooking by gas and heat- 
ing by gas that is not being done, though the public 
would gladly have adopted the method, simply be- 
cause gas companies could not obtain sufficient coal. 
The gas company itself is alone responsible for this 
condition, An extraordinary statement, you will say 
—everyone knows the gas companies have been 
making every effort to get coal, even to the extent 
of sending inspectors to the mines. But have they 
made the most effective effort; have they adopted 
the course that would make’the work of their repre- 
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sentative in Washington on fuel matters merely a . 
matter of ‘é¢asy routine? 

There is a fuel administrator with the whole au- 
thority of the Government behind him. It would be 
an ideal state if this one man could have at his finger- 
tips a minute knowledge of the gas business, the 
electrical. business, the chemical industry, the metal- 
lurgical industries, etc. Then, if any gas company 
had to refuse gas for cooking to any patron it would 
be the Government’s fault that that individual was 
using eight hundred pounds of coal to do his cook- 
ing whereas less than two hundred pounds, if first 
turned into gas, would suffice. 

But if such an ideal, so extraordinary a man, is in 
existence, he is not now, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, in the service of the Government. It is there- 
fore the duty of the gas industry, not to itself so 
much as to the nation, to bring such facts to the fuel 
controller’s attention. It is lax in the discharge of 
its obligation if it sits back and waits for him to 
come around knocking at its door before it imparts 
the information it possesses. It might have to wait 
a very long time. The fuel controller has many other 
ma ters of importance to occupy his mind. And in 
the meantime a situation that might be almost im- 
mediately to a very appreciable extent remedied will 
keep on getting more complex. 





Our Organizations After the War 


Unhappy, indeed, and, possibly, poorly managed, 
is the company that needlessly, through layoff or 
resignation, loses an efficient man from its organiza- 
tion. 

Things are not going to be the same after the war 
as they were before. Because we have sent so many 
men to the trenches does not mean necessarily that 
we are going to get that number, less those disabled, 
back into the organization when the need of their 
military services is past. 

These men are learning more than simply how to 
be soldiers. They are becoming aviators, motor spe- 
cialists, bridge builders, etc. The salesman who left 
us may not care to engage in merchandising when 
he comes back. It may be that he will prefer to de- 
liver mail by airplane. The industrial fuel man 
might have so gotten in touch with motor-truck 
construction details that, combined with the knowl- 
edge of gas fuel he acquired in our industry, he 
might see a brighter future for himself in forsak- 
ing us. 

A good policy would seem to be in holding on to 
what we have. Those that leave us to enter the na- 


tional service. we must not complain of, but those 
we lose because we cannot provide productive work 
for are evidences of poor management that may cost 
us dearly. - 
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| The Need of a Complete Record of a Big Event 


In last week’s issue we published an account of the 
manner in which the New York City gas companies had 
coped with unprecedented loads through several suc- 
cessive days. We pointed out the significance and im- 
portance of their achievement editorially in the same 
issue. 

It does not seem farfetched to term the achievement 
an epoch-making event in the gas industry. As such it 
should be given a fuller treatment than a mere news 
record could possibly supply. A complete and detailed 
account of the situations that were met and the manner 
in which they were handled is deserving of a prominent 
place in the history of the American gas industry. 

Now is not the time to prepare such a record. The 
smaller contributory details are too apt to be submerged 
in the maze of highly important matters. The gas in- 
dustry and those who would be best equipped to pre- 
pare a history of the events that so recently have hap- 
pened are, literally speaking, up to their shoulders in 
work. Being a gas man now means more than being 
merely a maker and seller of gas. He has responsi- 
bilities upon him that he would never have had to carry 
had the country not gone to war. 


But there will be a let up sometime. Summer will 
come, and these men will be freed from one great re- 
sponsibility at least. Sooner or later the work that is 
_ being done to assist the nation will merge itself auto- 
matically with the usual routine. 

When such time comes a complete history should be 
prepared of the crisis the New York companies have 
fought through, and printed in the permanent records 
of the gas industry. 





Deferred Construction Orders 


A contemporary, which flatteringly echoes our proph- 
ecy that the gas industry is on the threshold of its 
greatest construction era, has fathered the idea of plac- 
ing tentative plans for new construction and making 
reservations with constructors for their execution. It 
derives its inspiration from a practice it declared Brit- 
ish automobile manufacturers have adopted, of using 
big space to advertise cars for delivery after the war. 
in the order in which contracts are booked, and leaps 
to the conclusion outlined. 


Apparently our contemporary has not familiarized 
himself with the ins and outs of the construction field, 
and building an automobile has certain points of dis- 
similarity to building a gas plant. One can obligate 
himself to buy a “pig in a poke,” in so far as an auto- 
mobile is concerned, without risking utter and complete 
financial collapse. A gas plant, however, can run into 
pretty considerable figures, and it is possible that some 
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plants now contemplated in new territories may never 
be built, at least for very many years. 

Of course, if our contemporary has a real knowledge, 
that we confess we do not possess, of what the trend 
of prices will be in the next decade, we retract all we 
have said. He is not then guilty of superficial thinking, 
but has a sound basis upon which to build. But we are 
skeptical as to his being possessed of this knowledge. 
A great many very deep thinkers are interesting them- 
selves very much in this matter. Some have reached 
certain conclusion and published them with support- 
ing facts, but to the best of our knowledge no generally 
accepted conclusions have been reached. 

Unless all precedents are to be shattered, the AMEr- 
IcCAN Gas ENGINEERING JoURNAL is convinced that the 
law of supply and demand is going to govern quite 
largely priorities in after-war gas works construction. 
The company that wants its work done promptly ten 
dollars’ worth per item is going to find a great many 
more bidders than the company that wants its work done 
promptly only to the extent of a dollar per item. 





Where to Get Coal Conservation Data 


Good steam engineers are familiar with well-tried 
ways of reducing both consumption of coal and con- 
sumption of heat; their advice should be obtained in all 
practical cases ; this is not a time for radical innovations, 
but for utilizing tried experience. 

One pound of coal per hour has yielded a horse- 
power per hour. That is the record of present possi- 
bility. It cannot by any manner of means be attained 
by every plant. But the fact that at present the average 
attainment throughout the country is but one-third or 
one-fourth of this record is indicative of the possible 
savings that can be made if the care and attention which 
the power plant deserves are actually given to it. 

Most users of cdal can join in promoting efficiency 
of-coal. Railways have made real progress in firing 
locomotives; they can often go farther. Many gas 
works can generally effect further saving by using care- 
ful technical direction. Manufacturing plants of every 
degree can show great results in the aggregate. 

The Bureau of Mines, in behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has gathered a great deal of information about 
the use of coal and has expert advice to give regarding 
means of economy. Some of the publications in which 
the Bureau of Mines has embodied the results of its 
experiments and made practical suggestions based upon 
expert observations and conclusions of its staff and other 
engineers may be obtained by writing the chairman, ad- 
dress given below. In many instances State agencies, 
too, have data and suggestions which are to be had for 
the asking. 

CoMMITTEE ON Coat CONSERVATION 
OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ernest T. Tricc, Chairman, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Direct by Mail Advertising Has 
Been Proved, etc. 
(Continued from page 59) * 


in newspaper advertisements will 
make doubly sure the success of the 
campaign. Almost every manufac- 
turer is willing to supply newspaper 
advertisements and place their ad- 
vertising department at the dealer’s 
service to compile special copy. 


Campaigns should not be started 
without careful deliberation. All 
points should be carefully considered, 
and all literature employed in a sys- 
tematic fashion. Chances for failure 
should be. and can be eliminated by 
careful preparation in advance. 


IMPORTANCE OF LIsT 


The most essential factor that en- 
ters into the campaign is, of course, 
the mailing list. Great care should 
be taken to secure the names of peo- 
ple who are in position to buy the 
advertised article. The dealer should 
be cautioned to supply these names 
properly and to give the correct street 
address, so that the post office will be 
able to make delivery. More failures 
are directly traceable to hastily pre- 
pared lists, and more crimes are com- 
mitted in the name of direct adver- 
tising, because of the quality of the 
list, than to any other one cause. 

There are still a great many people 
who think a list is a list. When they 
are planning a campaign they get the 
office girl or stenographer to check 
off names from some telephone book, 
directory or rate book, and they are 
usually the very first to cry out, “Di- 
rect advertising doesn’t pay.” 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGES 


On the average list of household- 
ers there are about 22 per cent 
changes every year. Dealers’ lists 
fluctuate 15 per cent, while some 
classes—like barbers—change to the 
extent of about 29 per cent a year. 
It is, therefore, important hot only 
to get the list as nearly right as pos- 
sible in the first place, but keep this 
list up to date by frequent revisions. 

A normal return of undelivered 
mail on any up-to-date list is from 1 
to 2 per cent, so don’t be alarmed 
when non-delivered.mail comes back. 
This is not the sign of a good or bad 
list. Remember, it is the per cent of 
inquiries or sales that determine the 
value of the list. ’ 

Manufacturers who have products 
that could be demonstrated should 
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use this channel to the full extent 
during the life of a campaign. 


NEITHER A MIRACLE oR A MYSTERY 


Direct by mail advertising is nei- 
ther a miracle nor a mystery. It isa 
plain business proposition that should 
not be plunged into with the idea that 
it will through its own power put 
through a sales yield. It is like any 
other business adventure, it requires 
considerable study and planning. 
Count the cost just as you would if 
you were figuring on a job and know 
just how much you are going to 
spend and what the reasonable re- 
sults should be. This is the safe way. 


At this point the question might 
arise in your mind, “What has all this 
to do with merchandising gas?” We 
all agree that the only way tg mer- 
chandise gas is through the appliance 
field. The more appliances that can 
be sold, the greater the consumption. 
Consumers must be educated. They 
know appliances increase their bills, 
and are satisfied to stand this increase 
if the appliance gives maximum serv- 
ice and comfort. 


By No Means NEw IN THE FIELD 


Direct by mail advertising is by no 
means new in this field. Almost 
every manufacturer of gas appliances 
has at some time or other conducted 
a direct by mail campaign, and the 
most of them will say “+ didn’t pay.” 
This may be true, but if the facts of 
the case were taken into considera- 
tion, you would find that the cam- 
paign was not planned, but was an 
idea that came to light and used with- 
out any consideration, except possi- 
bly that it did not cost much and 
would be a guod thing. Of course, it 
did not pay. The most essential facts 
had never been thought of. If you 
are contemplating any direct mail ad- 
vertising by all means do not go at 
it in this haphazard fashion. 


WELL-PLANNED CAMPAIGN BouND 


to Get Across 


A direct by mail campaign that has 
been studied from all angles is bound 
to “get across.” A campaign of this 
character has been perfected by the 
Pittsburg Water Heater Company, 
featuring their “Pittsburgh” and 
“Pittsburgh - Bungalow” Automatic 
Gas Water Heaters. It is really more 
than a campaign—it is a co-operative 
sales service that enables their deal- 
ers to sell their water heaters with 
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less effort and less expense than the 
old “rule-of-thumb” methods. 

This campaign consists of three 
letters and two mailing cards mailed 
at intervals of usually seven days to 
a carefully studied and selected list 
of their dealers’ prospects. The let- 
ters are brief and to the point. They 
are gotten up to appear as though 
they are the gas companys’ own en- 
terprises, being signed with the fac- 
simile signature of the commercial 
manager. 

A neat descriptive folder and self- 
addressed return card are inserted 
in the envelopes. The mailing fold- 
ers each present a different appeal 
and serve their purpose well. The 
literature is mailed from the gas 
companies’ local post office at definite 
intervals, intensive follow-up work 
having been planned when the cam- 
paign was considered, starting short- 
ly after the first piece has been re- 
leased. Usually a special demonstra- 
tion week is planned, about the third 
or fourth week of the campaign. At- 
tractive announcements are sent out 
to the prospects advising these deal- 
ers just a few days prior to the time. 


Errects Fett ror Montus 


Supplementary literature, window 
display, newspaper ads and posters 
are supporting features and are em- 
ployed in a systematic fashion. The 
effect of the campaigns are felt for 
months afterwards—as the salesmen 
go about their regular work they pick 
up many sales that were started dur- 
ing the campaign. Many gas com- 
panies have made more sales during 
this campaign than they have in an 
entire year. This campaign has 
stood the test, and proves that sales 
promotion work must be studied on 
every conceivable angle. 


The water heater department of a 
gas company can be made a real de- 
partment with the aid of intensive, 
direct by mail advertising, selling 
merchandise at a profit and merchan- 
dising gas at the same time. 


Factory Order for 77 Gas Arcs 
Secured by the Knoxville, 
Tenn., Company 


One of the largest factory lighting 
orders ever taken in Knoxville, 
Tenn., was secured recently by K. B. 
Duncan, a representative of the 
Knoxville Gas Company. The order 
called for seventy-seven inside gas 
arcs. 
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Continuous System of Reading 
Meters, Etc, 
(Continued trom page 59) 


plainly stamped on all bills. For 
example: The customer whose 
meter is now read on the 19th day 
of January will on Feb. 1, 1918, re- 
ceive his regular bill for consump- 
tion up to Jan. 19, 1918. If he is 
in the district in which the meters 
are to be read Feb. 1, he will re- 
ceive on Feb. 4 a bill for consump- 
tion from Jan. 19, 1918, to Feb. 1, 
1918. This bill must be paid on 
or before Feb. 14 to receive the dis- 
count. If he is in the district 
which is to be read the 14th of the 
month he will receive a bill on Feb. 
16 for consumption from Jan. 19, 
1918, to Feb. 14,1918: This bill 
must be paid by Feb. 26, 1918, to 
receive the discount. If he is in 
the district which is to be read the 
last of the month—say, Feb. 25, 
1918—he will receive a bill on Feb. 
27 for consumption from Jan. 19, 
1918, to Feb. 25, 1918, and this bill 
would have to be paid on or before 
March 8, 1918; to receive the dis- 
count. After the first change in 
February, customers will receive 
bills on the same day each month. 


1917 Report of the N. C.G. A. 
Window Display Committee 
The latest issue of the Na- 
tional Commercial Gas Association 
Bulletin contains the following inter- 
esting report of the window display 
committee : 


This committee is able to report 
a real improvement and enlarge- 
ment in the window display serv- 
ice which was undertaken first in 
May, 1916. 


Beginning with the new fiscal 
year, November, 1916, in addition 
to the two displays offered by the 
National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, a third has been published 
each month under the title “Gas 
Displays That Have Made Good.” 
These samples of good display 
work have come from Des Moines, 
Boston, Auburn, N. Y., Philadel- 
phia, Westchester, N. Y., Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, Toronto, St. Louis— 
distributed over an area which rep- 
resents the spreading interest in 
our work. One result of this de- 
partment in the service has been 
the accumulation by the associa- 
tion of a large number of photo- 
graphs of excellent displays which 


have been sent in by gas compa- 
nies throughout the country. 
These form a valuable file and may 
some day be published for the ben- 
efit of gas companies. 

The service began, in December, 
1916, a series of informal and prac- 
tical talks on good theory and 
practice in window displays. Such 
subjects as backgrounds, getting 
variety into a window, photograph- 
ing windows, tying up with other 
advertising, promoting _ selling 
ideas, etc., have been discussed in 
plain, businesslike terms, and have 
contained many suggestions of 
value. 

In January we introduced the 
pen-and-ink sketch as.a substitute 
for the photograph of a completely 
set-up display. This found favor 
with subscribers and has been used 
since from time to time. 

Early in the year the subject of 
simplifying the preparation of the 
service was discussed. The plan 
of having the Dry Goods Economist 
design and set up the displays for 
photographing necessitated (1) a 
great deal of inconvenience to both 
the association, the committee and 
gas appliance manufacturers in se- 
curing, shipping and returning 
goods lent by the latter for the pur- 
poses of the display; and (2) the 
inspection and criticism of the dis- 
play by some member of the Na- 
tional Commercial Gas Association 
staff to insure the making of no 
mistakes or incongruities in the 
use of gas appliances in the set-up. 
The matter was discussed with 
R. R. Young, new business mana- 
ger of the Public Service Gas Com- 
pany of Newark, and a suggestion 
made which has since been car- 
ried out. In August the Public 
Service Gas Company built a stu- 
dio window and undertook to sup- 
ply to the association each month 
four gas displays. The September, 
1917, folder contained photographs 
of displays made under the new 
arrangement, and the increase in 
number, with no increase in price, 
is another indication of the expan- 
sion of this service as undertaken 
by this committee. The new ar- 
rangement promises to be more 
satisfactory than the old in every 
way, and it can be made even more 
valuable to subscribers if the dis- 
play men of gas companies will 
send suggestions and criticisms to 
the committee or the National 
Commercial Gas Association. 

Speaking of special displays fur- 
nished by the service, we wish to 
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mention the very excellent exam- 
ple provided in April for National 
Gas Range Week. This included 
a set of three window stickers fi 
nished free to all gas companies. 
In May a special Gas Water Heat- 
er Week display was built around 
a screen printed in five colors. TI. 
screen, designed and printed by the 
association, was sold at a nominal 
price, and although it was not a 
financial success it may be taken 
as an experiment to show what can 
be done in the way of display prop- 
erties for gas companies at small 
cost. In June an extra display was 
given for the opening of the Na- 
tional Canning and Preserving 
Campaign, which proved such a 
great success. 

As to the number of subscribers, 
it is not possible to give this for 
exactly the term of the fiscal year. 
The service was started officially 
in July of 1916, and from July, 
1916, to July, 1917, 162 companies 
placed their names on the subscrip- 
tion lists. Of these, forty-three 
cancelled their orders either dur- 
ing this period or at its close for 
reasons varying from _ financial 
stress to the closing out of their 
appliance business. All renewals 
were accepted to November, 1917, 
and from July to November _119 
companies received the service. 


A questionnaire sent to all sub- 
scribers to the service brought in 
nineteen replies. Although this is 
too small a number on which to 
base any generalizations, it was in- 
teresting to note (1) the variety in 
sizes of windows used by gas com- 
panies, a fact which make the pro- 
viding of a thoroughly satisfactory 
trimming service very difficult ; (2) 
the small funds available for build- 
ing displays (from almost nothing 
to $100 or $120 per year) ; (3) the 
few properties on hand, although 
the encouraging note here is the 
fact that companies which former- 
ly possessed almost nothing are 
now accumulating useful proper- 
ties; and (4) the suggestions and 
commendations elicited by the let- 
ter. The whole idea of the service, 
we believe, was summed up by the 
San Francisco company, with 
whose remarks we will close this 
report. “The National Commer- 
cial Gas Association service proves 
of great value to us in our work; 
its excellence lies in its good sug- 
gestions, and even better is the fact 
that it serves for our men as a 
monthly reminder of the value of 
window display work.” 
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Indianapolis Faces Serious 
Gas Shortage 


Congested Railroads Hold-Up Gas Oil and 
Emergency Materials 

Indianapolis during the middle of 
January faced the most severe gas 
shortage situation in its history. 
Various towns and cities throughout 
the State of Indiana also suffered, 
and in some instances smaller plants 
were forced to close down because of 
the coal shartage conditions and the 
tremendous demands on the gas com- 
panies, not only for cooking and 
lighting purposes, but for heating 
purposes, as an adjunct to the inade- 
quate coal supply. 

Regardless of the continued warn- 
ing of officials and gas company man- 
agers, persons insisted, in many in- 
stances, in continuing to use gas 
grates and gas stoves for heating. In 
some instances they did this because 
of the fact that gas in their respective 
communities was cheaper than the 
now high-priced coal. The inflexibil- 
ity of State regulation of utility prop- 
erties was brought out very clearly 
in Indiana this year in such instances, 
although the public service commis- 
sion worked overtime to give relief to 
utilities in every instance where rea- 
sonable rate-increase demands were 
shown to be backed up by indis- 
putable figures as to the cost of 
operation. 

The sudden jump of coal prices, 
however, and the big. increases in 
costs of other materials could not be 
met by completely reasonable adjust- 
ment of rates throughout the State, 
apparently. At least, many of the 
petitions of the big gas companies 
were either withdrawn from before 
the commission, or, when relief was 
granted, it was found that swiftly 
rising prices on coal and other gas- 
making materials quickly brought the 
relieved companies face to face again 
with financial loss. During ‘the pe- 
riod of the war, if price fluctuations 
continue as rapidly as heretofore in 
Indiana, it would seem almost imper- 
ative that some schenie of automatic 
relief to the gas companies must be 
worked out. 


The gas situation in Indianapolis | 


became acute early in January, al- 
though it did not become dangerous 








5 Day Industrial Shut-Down Followed by 9 Idle 
Mondays Ordered by Administration for 
Conservation of Coal 
Drastic Action Startles Country, But is Necessary—Effective East of 
Mississippi and in Minnesota and Louisiana 

After the approval by President Wilson of the details of the 
revolutionary order laid before him by H. A. Garfield, Fuel 


Administrator, it went into effect Jan. 18. 


‘*There was no 


other way,’ states Garfield and asks ‘‘patriotic co-operation.”’ 





until the middle of the month. The 
14th of the month industrial concerns 
were cut off from the supply of gas, 
and many uptown buildings were 
eliminated from the list of those con- 
sumers to whom the company under- 
took to supply its modicum of gas. 

A. shipment of gas oil was rushed 
from Alton, Ill., in an effort to force 
enough emergency gas into the mains 
of the Citizens Gas Company to in- 
sure operation of the plant until the 
terrifically cold weather of middle 
January had passed. When this dis- 
patch was written, Jan. 15, it was not 
known whether it would be possible 
to save the city of Indianapolis from 
a complete gasless period. The com- 
pany officials feared that it would be 
at least thirty days from the time all 
gas was exhausted in the mains to 
the time when service could be re- 
established, because of the difficulty 
in forcing gas through the air-laden 
mains, in case the supply therein 
would be exhausted. 

Newspaper typesetting machines 
were cut off from the use of gas and 
Prest-O-Lite tanks were used in 
many instances to heat the linotype 
metal. The special train, hauling ten 
carloads of emergency gas oil and 
other emergency materials, was being 
rushed to the city with all possible 
speed, but railroad congestion, it was 
feared, would prevent its arrival in 
time to save the situation. Coke gas 
ovens at the various plant’ controlled 
by the Citizens Gas Company were 
pushed to their capacity by the un- 
usually heavy drain on the gas serv- 
ice. On Jan. 15 officials of the com- 
pany announced that by strictest 
economy the company would be able 
to supply gas for the ensuing twenty- 
four hours. 


(Continued on page 66) 


Following is- the statement issued 
by the Government regarding the or- 
der for fuel conservation: 


The order of the United States 
Fuel Administrator directing the cur- 
tailment in consumption of fuel pro- 
vides substantially as follows: 

(1) Until further order of the 
United States Fuel Administrator, all 
persons selling fuel in whatever ca- 
pacity shall give preference to orders 
for necessary requirements : 

(A) Of railroads: 

_(B) Of domestic consumers, hos- 
pitals, charitable institutions and 
army and navy cantonments: 

(C) Of public utilities, telephones 
and telegraph plants; 

(D) Of ships and vessels for 
bunker purposes ; 

(E) Of the United States for 
strictly governmental purposes, not 
including orders from or for fac- 
tories or plants working on contracts 
for the United States; 

(F) Of municipal, 
State governments 
public uses; 


(G) Of manufacturers of perish- 
able food or of food for necessary 
immediate consumption. 

The order further provides that on 
Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1918, no 
fuel shall be delivered to any person, 
firm, association or corporation for 
any uses or requirements not includ- 
ed in the foregoing list until the re- 
quirements included in the list shall 
have been first delivered. 

On Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1918, 
and also on each and every Monday, 
beginning Jan. 28, 1918, and continu- 
ing up to and including March 25, 
1918, no manufacturing plant shall 
burn fuel or use power derived from 
fuel for any purpose except: 


county, or 
for necessary 
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(A) Such plants as from their na- 


ture must be continuously operated © 


seven days each week to avoid seri- 
ous injury to the plant itself or its 
contents. 

(B) Manufacturers of perishable 
foods. 

(C) Manufacturers of food not 
perishable and not in immediate de- 
mand, who may burn fuel to such ex- 
tent as is authorized by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator of the State in which 
such plant is located or by his rep- 
resentatives authorized therefor, up- 
on application by the United States 
Food Administrator. 

(D) Printers or publishers of 
daily papers may burn fuel as usual 
excepting on every Monday from 
Jan. 21 to March 25, 1918, inclusive, 
on which days they may burn fuel to 
such extent as is necessary to issue 
such editions as such papers custo- 
marily issue on important national 
legal holidays, and where such papers 
do not issue any editions on a holi- 
day they are permitted to issue one 
edition on the said Mondays. 


(E) Printing establishments which 
may burn fuel on Jan. 18, 19, 20 and 
22 to such extent as is necessary to 
issue current numbers of magazines 
and other publications periodically is- 
sued. 

On each Monday, beginning Jan. 
21, 1918, and continuing up and in- 
cluding Monday, March 25, 1918, no 
fuel shall be burned (except to such 
extent as is essential to prevent in- 
jury to property from freezing) for 
the purpose of supplying heat for: 


(A) Any business or professional 
offices, except offices used by the 
United States, State, county, or mu- 
nicipal governments, transportation 
companies, or which are occupied by 
banks and trust companies or by 
physicians or dentists ; 


(B) Wholesale or retail stores, or 
any other stores, business houses, or 
buildings whatever, except that for 
the purpose of selling food only, for 
which purposes stores may maintain 
necessary heat until 12 o’clock noon; 
and for the purpose of selling drugs 
and medical supplies only, stores may 
maintain necessary heat throughout 
the day and evening; 


(C) Theaters, moving picture 
houses, bowling alleys, billiard rooms, 
private or public dance halls, or any 
other place of amusement. 


On the above specified Mondays 


no fuel shall be burned for the pur- 
pose of heating rooms or buildings in 


which liquor is sold on those days. 

No fuel shall be burned on any of 
the foregoing specified Mondays for 
the purpose of supplying power for 
the movement of surface, elevated, 
subway or suburban cars or trains in 
excess of the amount used on the 
Sundays previous thereto. 

The order provides that nothing in 
this order shall be held to forbid the 
burning of fuel to heat rooms or such 
portions of buildings as are used in 
connection with the production or 
distribution of fuel. 

The State Fuel Administrators are 
authorized by the order to issue or- 
ders on special applications for relief, 
where necessary, to prevent injury 
to health or destruction of or injury 
to property by fire or freezing. 

The order is effective in all of the 
territory of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River, including the 
whole of the States of Louisiana and 
Minnesota. 


Indianapolis Gas Company Faces 
Gas Shortage 
(Continued from page 65) 


The gas company issued a public 
warning that burners, tips and gas 
lights should not be left burning 
when persons were sleeping in their 
homes, “as the service may be discon- 
tinued at any time.” As soon as the 
service was discontinued it was urged 
that all openings be turned off at 
once, including lights, of course. 

In one formal advertisement to the 
public the company said: 

“The present heavy demand for 
gas and the shortage of output will 
probably continue for several days. 
The railroad blockades are prevent- 
ing us from getting gas oil, without 
which we cannot keep up our produc- 
tion. Every effort is being made by 
the railroads to bring in: the oil cars, 
but we can get no definite advice as 
to the time of arrival. 

“We are making every effort to 
safeguard the gas supply of the city. 
Industries were compelled to discon- 
tinue the use of gas Saturday. Only 
with the closest economy of use can 
we keep the mains filled during the 
next twenty-four hours with the 
stock of oil on hand. 

“If gas goes out, be sure that all 
burners are shut off. If any burner 
will not light, be sure to turn it off 
before leaving it. Do not keep any 
burner lighted unless some one is in 
the room. If you smell gas, shut off 
all burners, and never search for a 
leak with a match or candle.” 
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St. Joseph, Mo., Company Uses 
87.3 Per Cent Artificial 
Gas in December 

The rate for gas for the month of 
December, bills for which were is- 
sued recently by the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gas Company, was 95 cents 
net. The rate was figured and based 
on a total consumption of 62,330,000 
cu. ft., of which 54,382,000 cu. ft., or 
87.3 per cent was manufactured, and 
only 7,951,000 cu. ft. was natural. 
Only two days during the month 


passed without the manufacture of 
gas. 


Price of Coke at New Haven 
Increased to 75 Cents 

An increase in coke prices from 
$7.75 to $8.50 for 50 bushels, bagged 
and binned, has been made by the 
New Haven (Conn.) Gas Light 
Company. 

Recently the Government Fuel Ad- 
ministration announced that there 
would be no revision of coke prices 
and this was commented upon at 
New Haven recently, but gas com- 
pany officials explained that this or- 
der in no way applied to this com- 
monly consumed coke, but to by- 
product and oven coke. The price 
of coke such as is handled at New 
Haven depends on the price of coal. 
It was explained, and when the an- 
thracite price was fixed at $10.15 an 
increase in the coke price was a log- 
ical result. 


Canton, Ill, Company Now 
Settled in Its New 
Quarters 


The Canton (Ill.) Gas & Electric 
Company now occupies its fine new 
office building on the southeast cor- 
ner of Elm Street and First Avenue, 
which has been wholly overhauled 
and remodeled for its use. The re- 
moval was made the beginning of 
the month. The new offices are 
splendidly equipped and conveniently 
arranged, and the interior fittings and 
decorations are handsome and ap- 
propriate. 


— 


Tae Pacitric Gas & ELectric 
Company has passed the quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 a share on the com- 
mon stock. A representative of the 
company stated that the passing of 
the dividend was due to a desire on 
the part of the company to conserve 
its resources. 
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Reserve Supply Saves 
Allentown- Bethlehem 
Output During Zero 

Spell 


Gas Consumption Reaches 3,089,000 Cu. 
Ft. While Capacity is But 2,300,000 
Coal shortage and heating plants 

not calculated to withstand the 

long protracted cold spell with 

‘which the city is now suffering had 

their effect on gas consumption in 

Allentown during the past few weeks, 

increasing the consumption of gas 

by as much as 60 per cent in one 
day—Monday, Dec, 31, 191?—-over 
the same day a year ago. 

John A. Frick, superintendent of 
the Allentown- Bethlehem Gas 
Company, stated that the demands 
made on the gas supply were en- 
tirely unprecedented and unex- 
pected, and that but for the excep- 
tional reserve capacity of the plant 
would have swamped the plant. 
As it is, the consumption on Mon- 
day reached 3,089,000 cu. ft., while 
the capacity of the three plants in 
the system is but 2,300,000, includ- 
ing the Allentown, Bethlehem and 
Catasauqua plants. 

“There was plenty of gas,” he 
stated, “and, barring accident, 
there will continue to be plenty to 
take care of all requirements.” 
Many of the mains in older por- 
tions of the city, however, were 
laid at a time when the large de- 
mand for gas for heating purposes 
was not anticipated, with the re- 
sult that areas served by these 
mains are naturally having lower 
pressure than would be the case 
otherwise. 

People used every available gas- 
heating stove, many lighted the 
ovens of the gas ranges, while still 
others utilized the gas-light burn- 
ers for heating—although the last- 
named method produced almost no 
heat and did no good. 

Plans have been made and con- 
tracts already let for the installa- 
tion of equipment which will 
double the capacity of the Allen- 
town plant, and work on these con- 
tracts will be begun in spring. The 
Bethlehem plant, with a capacity 
of 600,000 cu. ft., and the Catasau- 
qua plant, with 100,000 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity. will remain as they are, but 
the local plant, which is drawn up- 
on not only for Allentown and ad- 
jacent territory, but is used also to 
supply the Bethlehem and Cata- 
sauqua territory, will be increaséd 





to a capacity of 3,500,000 ft. daily. 


Massachusetts Commission 
Recommends Repeal of 
Candle Power Stand- 
ard 


The immediate repeal of the can- 
dle-power standard for gas is recom- 
mended to the Legislature by the 
gas and electric light commission in 
their annual report. 

This action is required, the com- 
mission says, by the imperative need 
for toluol for high explosives and the 
necessity of gas companies recover- 
ing as much of this material from 
their gas as possible. 

The commission also renewed its 
request that the managers of munici- 
pal plants be placed under the civil 
service. It recommends that its ap- 
proval be required for contracts for 
purchase and sale of gas and elec- 
tricity between companies having 
common ownership. 

Emergency connections between 
gas and electric companies in conse- 
quence of the coal shortage, and the 
shutting down of such power plants 
and gas works as may be unneces- 
sary, as well as the conservation of 
steam power, is also recommended. 


Baltimore Company with Part 
of Its Coke Oven Supply 
Cut Off Meets Abnor- 
mal Demand 


A record output of 29,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas in twenty-four hours was 
made by the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Company 
Monday, Dec. 31, 1917. This is the 
greatest amount of gas the com- 
pany has made and issued to con- 
sumers for any one day of twenty- 
four hours in its history. Obvi- 
ously the prevailing unusual de- 
mand for gas was the reason for 
the extraordinary consumption. In 
many homes and in some plants 
where coal cannot be secured re- 
sort has been had to gas for light 
and power and heat, which nor- 
mally would not be used. That is 
one reason for the record output, 
although, aside from the demand 
due to the severe weather and the 
coal shortage, the company’s out- 
put has been greater than any pre- 
vious year because of greatly in- 
creasing business. 

In connection with this record 
output it should be said that the 
Consolidated manufactured 25,- 
000,000 cu. ft. thereof, only 4,000,- 
000 cu. ft. coming from the Bethle- 
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hem Steel Company’s coke ovens. 
Normally 9,000,000 cu. ft. are re- 
ceived daily from Sparrows Point, 
but, due to the lack of coal there, 
the supply of coke-oven gas has 
been diminished, owing to shutting 
down of many of the coke ovens. 
Another big factor in this record 
cutput is the ability of the Con- 
solidated to meet the emergency 
by making gas when its supply 
from Sparrows Point is short. The 
Consolidated brought into use old 
machinery which had not been in 
use for years because of lack of 
necessity therefor, and has been 
able to rise to the emergency. 


Higher Rates Asked at Bridge- 


ton, N. J. 


The State board further says in 
its notice to the city that the com- 
pany claims “that such a rate would 
be reasonable for it to charge.” 

The Bridgeton Gas Light Com- 
pany has applied to the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of 
the State of New Jersey for power 
to increase their rate for supplying 
gas from $1 per thousand cubic 
feet, as it is now, to $1.25, “without 
discount or rebate either for cash 
or for quantity consumed.” 

The city of Bridgeton was noti- 
fied of this by the board recently, 
and at the same time that a public 
hearing upon the application was 
to be held at the State House, 
Trenton, on Monday, Dec. 31, at 
11 o'clock, when all persons inter- 
ested would be heard. 


Blackstone Valley Company 


Increases Rates 

An increase of 15 cents per 1,000 
ft. for gas in the cities of Paw- 
tucket, Woonsocket and Central 
Falls and the towns of Cumber- 
land and Lincoln has been ordered 
by the Blackstone Valley Gas & 
Electric Company. 

Notice of the change was given 
recently by the company to the 
cities and towns involved and to 
the public utilities commission. 
The new schedule is due to become 
effective in thirty days. 

Increased costs of coal and oil 
are given as the causes of the ad- 
vances, which are declared to be 
only temporary. When conditions 
permit, the company’s statement 
Says, rates will be reduced to the 
old figure. 
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Coal and Coke Report as Is- 
sued by Geological Survey 


Parts of the weekly report on the 
production of bituminous coal and 
the causes of loss of working time, 
compiled by the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, Jan. 12, 
1918. 


During the five working days of 
Christmas week, the mines reporting 
produced 4,861,641 net tons, or 75.8 
per\cent of their full-time capacity. 
Allowing for the Christmas holiday, 
it will be seen that the ratio of ton- 
nage produced to full-time capacity 
has returned to the level maintained 
before the severe weather of mid- 
December. Losses attributed to lack 
of cars amounted to 8.8 per cent; 
those due to labor shortage and 
strikes, to 10.2 per cent; and those 
due to mine disability, 3.8 per cent. 
The striking increase in the per cent 
of loss attributed to labor shortage, 
from 2.6 per cent during the week 
of December 22 to 10.2 per cent in 
Christmas week; was caused by wide- 
spread observance as holidays of the 
days :before and after Christmas. 
Since fewer men reported for work 
during the week, the railroads’ task 
of carrying away coal brought to 
the mine mouth was lightened, with 
the result that losses. attributed to 
lack of cars fell from 24.7 to 8.8 per 
cent of the present capacity. 

From all States except southwest 

Virginia, Alabama, Iowa, Arkansas 
and West Virginia Panhandle, im- 
proved working conditions were re- 
ported. In each of these States an 
mcrease in losses due to labor short- 
age was responsible for 
the decline in output. In 
southwestern Virginia 
and Alabama the ratio of 
tonnage produced to ca- 
pacity was the lowest on 
record since the weekly 
bulletins were begun. 
Losses attributed to 
labor shortage in south- 
west Virginia were 24.1 
per cent and in Alabama 
23.6 per cent. 


A general improve- 
ment in working condi- 
tions was reported from 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. West 
Virginia, both high and 
low volatile, which had 
suffered from the bad 
weather longer than 
other ‘districts, showed a 


marked improvement during Christ- 
mas week. The: most striking im- 
provement was reported from east- 
ern Kentucky... Losses in the Hazard 
field dropped from 63.1 to 19.3 per 
cent of the full-time capacity, and in 
northeastern Kentucky from 62.5 
to 32.0 per cent. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


Representative operators in the 
beehive coke regions of Connellsville, 
Greensburg and Latrobe, Pa., re- 
ported a production of 217,490 net 
tons of coke during the week ended 
Jan. 5, or 53 per cent of their full- 
time capacity as rated by the rail- 
roads. Losses due to shortage of 


_yard labor amounted to 15.6 per cent 


of the rated capacity, a figure sub- 
stantially identical with that reported 
for Christmas week. Losses due to 
lack of coke cars rose from 16.3 to 
27.1 per cent. 

The same operators shipped 110,- 
900 tons of coal. 


By-propuct Coke 


Forty-eight by-product coke plants 
charted produced during a seven-day 
period in late December 80.4 per cent 
of their maximum capacity. The 
loss of 19.6 per cent affects not only 
the output of munition steel, but of 
benzol and toluol and ammonia as 
well, which are the bases of modern 
high explosives. ! 


The forty-one plants reporting 
causes of loss produced 338,482 tons 
of coke from 468,154 tons of coal 
charged, a recovery of 72 per cent. 
The production, however, amounted 
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‘ to only 82:4 per cent of the maximum 


capacity, defined as “the maximum 
quantity of coke of the grade de- 
sired by the operator: which can be 
produced when all conditions are 
favorable with all ovens active.” The 
plants reporting thus failed to realize 
in actual output 17.6 per cent of their 
maximum capacity. The dominant 
factor limiting production was re- 
ported to be lack of coal. Losses at- 
tributed to this cause amounted to 
13.8 per cent of the maximum capac- 
ity. Losses due to labor shortage and 
strikes were insignificant, constitut- 
ing but 0.2 per cent. A certain loss 
due to necessary repairs may be con- 
sidered as unavoidable, yet for all 
plants reporting the output lost for 
this cause amounted to only 1.6 per 
cent.” The loss of 2.1 per cent attrib- 
uted to “all other causes” was largely 
the consequence of the low grade of 
coal used by plants unable to secure 
fuel of the quality desired. 

It was reported that in certain 
States the coal shortage was much 
more acute than in others, Plants in 
Indiana lost 26.8 per cent of their 
potential output through lack of coal. 
Illinois, though less severely affected, 
lost 13.6 per cent of its full capacity 
from the same cause. New Jersey, 
New York and Ohio all suffered 
losses in excess of 20 per cent of 
their capacity. 


Tue Stanparp Gas Licut Com- 
PANY, of the city of New York, a 
subsidiary of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, has passed both the semi- 
annual dividends due at this time on 
the common and preferred stocks. 


Estimated average total production per working day of 
bituminous coal including coal coked. 
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Laurium, Mich. Council Grants 
Permission to Increase Rates 

The Laurium village council, at its 
recent meeting, granted permission to 
the Calumet Gas Company, serving 
Laurium and Red Jacket, “Mich., to 
increase its rates to $1.60 per thou- 
sand cubic feet. The new rates, it is 
understood, will continue in effect 
while the present prices for coal and 
other commodities remain at present 
levels. 





Earnings Statement of Mass- 


8.47 Per Cent 


The combined net earnings avail- 
able for dividends of the subsidiary 
companies of the Massachusetts Gas 
Companies for November were 
$408,494, an increase of $31,912, or 
8.47 per cent, compared with the 
corresponding month a year ago. 


November earnings compare as 
below : 


Gas Department— 
Boston 
East Boston 
Quincy 
Newton 


Totals 


Coal Department— 


New England Gas & Coke 

New England Coal & Coke 
Federal Coal 

Boston. Tow Boat 

New England Fuel & Trans.... 


Grand totals 


The net earnings for the five 
months ended Nov. 30, compare as 
follows: 


Gas Department— 


East Boston 

Quincy 

Newton 
Totals 


ee ee errtee 


Coal Department— 


New England Gas & Coke 

New England Coal & Coke 
Federal Coal 

Boston Tow Boat 

New England Fuel & Trans.... 


Totals 
Grand totals 


*Deficit. 


Waterville, Me., Company’s 
New Rates Effective Feb. 4 


The Kennebec Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany, of Waterville, Me., recently 
filed a new schedule of gas rate with 
the public utilities commission to be 
effective Feb. 4, 1918, which is an in- 
crease of 40 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
for gas. 


Under the new rate for the first 
3,000 cu. ft. the price will be $1.90 
per thousand; for the second 3,000 
cu. ft., $1.80 per 1,000; for the third 
3,000 cu. ft., $1.70 per 1,000; for the 
fourth 3,000 cu. ft., $1.55 per 1,000; 
for the fifth 3,000 cu. ft., $1.40 per 
1,000, and for the sixth 3,000 cu. ft. 
and above, $1 per 1,000. The mont:.- 


ly minimum rate under the new + 


schedule is increased from 50 to 75 
cents. 


The riew schedule also contains a 
provision at present in effect provid- 
ing that if bills are not paid within 
ten days an additional charge of 10 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. will be made. 


1917 
$117,344 
1,709 
4,678 
9,610 


1916 
$131,537 
3,379 
3,032 
8,728 


1915 
$133,696 
6,452 
1,617 
8,977 





$133,353 $146,679 $150,744 


$91,332 
88,194 
50,506 


$10,618 
40,445 
5,843 


254,977 





275,141 $229,903 $121,154 





$408,494 $376,582 $271,898 


1917 

$503,226 
21,693 
28,915 
37,683 


1916 
$543,460 
23,045 
22,794 
37,468 


1915 
$488,676 
30,121 
22,551 
35,858 





$591,518 $626,769 $577,208 


$305,466 
318,455 
109,410 


$222,732 
237,717 
27,720 
12,203 
1,611,142 





$1,702,018 $747,018 





$2,293,537 $1,373,788 $1,077,582 
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Rates Increased at Rutland, 
Vt. 


An announcement of particular in- 
terest to Rutland people was made by 
the gas department of the Rutland 
(Vt.) Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany,. to the effect that the price of 
gas would be increased. 

Notice of the increase in rates, to 
take effect Jan. 15, have been posted 
in the offices of the company. The 
following will be the rates on and 
after the 15th: First 10,000 cu. ft., 
$1.65 a thousand; 10,000 to 20,000 
cu. ft., $1.60 a thousand; 20,000 to 
50,000 ft., $1.45 a thousand; 50,000 
to 150,000 ft., $1.20 a thousand; all 
gas used in excess of 150,000 cu. ft., 
$1.05 a thousand. 


A discount of 5 per cent is given 
on bills paid before the 15th of the 
month. The minimum monthly bill 
will be 50 cents. 


1500 Tons of Coal Destined 
for Cambridge Lost at Sea 


The seriousness of the coal situation 
in Cambridge, Mass., was augmented 
recently by word received by Chair- 
man Elmer H. Bright, of the local 
fuel committee, that the coal barge 
with 1,500 tons of coal that was lost 
at sea Jan. 5 contained coal that was 
destined for Cambridge. To add to 
this was word from the Cambridge 
Gas Light Company that- because of 
the large amount of gas consumed in 
Cambridge during the past two 
weeks, the gas company had found it 
necessary to resort to manufacturing 
water gas, made from coke. 

For the past several weeks the gas 
company has relieved to a large ex- 
tent the coal situation in the Uni- 
versity City by the sale of quantities 
of coke. If the Cambridge company 
is forced to continue the making of 
water gas it means that it will have 
little or no more coke to sell. 


Foundation for Boiler House 
at Webster, Mass., Com- 
pleted 


The foundation has been complet- 
ed for the addition to the boiler house 
for the Webster & Southbridge Gas 
& Electric Light Company at Web- 
ster, Mass. It will be of brick con- 
struction with reinforced concrete 
roof, 12 x 60 ft., one story high. The 
work is being done by the day. 
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Rate to Go Up at Pawtucket, 
R. 1. 


The Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, in a communication to 
the city government, declared that in- 
creases in the costs of materials pur- 
chased by the company and used to 
produce gas and electric power have 
made it necessary for the increasing 
of the rates charged the consumers 
in Pawtucket. It is planned to in- 
crease the rate charged for gas 15 
cents a thousand feet. 

The communication, which was re- 
ceived by the board of aldermen at 
the meeting, follows: 

“Since Jan. 1, 1916, very heavy ad- 
vances have occurred in the prices 
of coal and oil and in wages for all 
kinds of labor. 

“The most important materials 
purchased by this company are the 
following: Steam coal, gas coal,. gas 
oil. The increases referred to in the 
cost of these materials to this com- 
pany are as follows: 

“Steam coal, delivered in Paw- 
tucket—Average cost in 1916, $3.77 
per gross ton; average cost in 1917, 
$5.08 per gross ton; probable aver- 
age cost in 1918, $7.56 per gross ton. 

“In Woonsocket—Average cost in 
1916, $4.25 per gross ton; average 
cost in 1917, $5.40 per gross ton; 
probable average cost in 1918, $9.10 
per gross ton. 

“Gas coal, delivered in Pawtucket 
Average cost in 1916, $3.17 per 
gross ton; average cost in 1917, $6.07 
per gross ton; probable average cost 
in 1918, $7.62 per gross ton. 

“Gas oil, delivered in Pawtucket— 
Average cost in 1916, 3.16 cents per 
gallon; average cost in 1917, 4.75 
cents per gallon; average cost in 
1918, 7.78 cents per gallon. 

“Tt will be seen from the above that 
the prices for both coal and oil have 
increased since 1916 more than 100 
per cent. 


“This company made favorable 

contracts for gas oil which continued 
until the summer of 1917, and for 
steam coal, which latter contract is 
about to expire. 
. “It was necessary to buy about 
one-half of the oil and all of the gas 
coal required in 1917 at market 
prices. 

“Up to this time no increase has 
been made in rates of gas. 

“The consumers having either gas 
or electric service have been given 
the whole benefit of the favorable 


’ 





contracts for steam coal and oil re- 
ferred to. 

“As a consequence} although this 
company for the present year had an 
increase in gross earnings of more 
than $200,000, as compared with the 
earnings of the previous year, the net 
earnings showed a decrease of more 
than $100,000. 

“The conditions in 1918 will be so 
much more serious than those of the 
past year that increases in rates both 
for gas and electricity must now be 
made. 


“This company will require for its 
use in 1918 50,000 tons of steam coal, 
20,000 tons of gas coal and 1,625,- 
000 gallons of gas oil. 

“In 1918 the portion of the in- 
crease in the company’s operating ex- 
penses (as compared with those of 
1916), due solely to the advance in 
prices of materials, labor and taxes, 
will be as follows: 


Gas Department—The increased 
price for this coal, as compared with 
the price of 1916, will be approxi- 
mately $75,000; the increased price 
of the gas oil needed (1,625,000 
gallons), will be approximately $75,- 
000; wages to be paid in 1918 will 
exceed those paid in 1916 by $40,000, 
and there will be an increase in taxes 
of approximately $25,000; total, 
$215,000.” 


War Charge to be Added to 
Bills in Sioux Falls, S. D., 
During Period of Ab- 
normal Prices 


The Sioux Falls (S. D.) Gas Com- 
pany has recently announced that a 
war charge would be added to the 
monthly gas bills, giving as their rea- 
son the high prices of raw- materials 
entering into the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. 

Not desiring, however, to disturb 
the existing rate schedule, which it 
thinks, based on normal prices, is 
equitable to consumer and company 
alike, a fair solution of the problem 
is to establish a “war charge,” to 
be added to the consumers’ bills each 
month, this charge to continue only 
during the period of abnormal prices 
and to be removed when conditions 
again become normal. 

The “war charge” will be 20 per 
cent of the net bills for each con- 
sumer and will be added to the 
monthly bills rendered after Jan. 1, 
1918. 
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Increase Requested by Haver- 
hill Company 


The Haverhill (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company has petitioned the 
State gas and electric light com- 
missioners to permit an increase in 
the price of gas in Haverhill of 15 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft., making the 
net price for gas 95 cents per thou- 
sand, temporarily. 

The company asserts that such 
action is necessary to meet the ab- 
normal operating costs due to war 
conditions. The most important 
factors mentioned are the advances 
in the cost of gas oil and generator 
fuel. The increase is desired only 
during the present situation caused 
by the war. 


Commission Upholds Rate In- 
crease 


The public service commission, 
second district, recently handed 
down its decision on the complaints 
filed by the village of South Glens 
Falls, Hudson Falls and Fort Ed- 
ward against the United Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Fuel Company for rais- 
ing the price of gas from $1.25 per 
thousand cubic feet to $1.60 per 
thousand cubic feet, dismissing the 
complaints and holding that the 
ground of the complaints, that the 
franchises given by the various vil- 
lages provide that the price of gas 
should never be raised to more than 
$1.25, was not tenable. 


Increase Asked by Addison, 
N. Y., Company 


Public Service Commissioner J. C. 
Irvine held a hearing in the City 
Court room of the City Hall recently 
on the application of the Addison 
(N. Y.) Gas & Power Company for 
permission to increase the rate to 
consumers from 40 cents net to 50 
cents net per 1,000 ft. The attor- 
neys for the Addison gas company 
claim that at the old rate they were 
never able to pay even a 3 per cent 
dividend on their capital invested 
stock, and that as the Potter Gas 
Company, from which company they 
purchase gas, has recently raised the 
rate for natural gas, that the com- 
pany will be compelled to do busi- 
ness at a loss unless the rate is raised 
to 50 cents net per 1,000 ft. Judge 
Irvine reserved decision in this case. 

















January 19, 1918 
A Correction 


The address of the Stacey Man- 
ufacturing Company was given as 
Cleveland, Ohio, in an item appear- 
ing on page 16 of the advertising sec- 
tion of the Jan. 5 issue of this Jour~- 
NAL. This should have been Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Societies and 
Associations 











Tue Paciric Coast Gas Associa- 
TION held their first meeting of the 
1918 board of directors on Dec. 17 
for the purpose of outlining the as- 
sociation’s activities for the coming 
year, at which meeting the following 
committees were appointed: Wrinkle 
Department—W. M. Henderson, ed- 
itor, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Experience De- 
partment—John Clements, editor, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
Oakland, Cal.; Publicity Department 
—F. S. Myrtle, editor, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, San Francisco, 
Cal. ; Library—E. C. Jones, librarian, 
J. P. Baloun, assistant librarian, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. ; Gas Engineering De- 
gree Committee—John A. Britton, 
chairman, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Gas 
Exhibits Committee—B. S. Pedersen, 
chairman, Geo. M. Clark & Company 
Division, San Francisco, Cal. ; Mem- 
bership Committee—A. B. Day, 
chairman, Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation,. Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Legislation and Taxation Committee 
—F. S. Wade, chairman, Southern 
Counties Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Public Policy Committee—W. 
B. Cline, chairman, Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Committee of Piping of Build- 
ings for Gas—Geo. P. Egleston, 
chairman, Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Committee on Papers and 
Meetings—L. B. Jones, chairman, 
Pacific Gas_.& Electric Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Entertainment and 
Reception Committee—Van E. Brit- 
ton, chairman, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. ; Com- 
mittee on Technical Information—E. 
C. Jones, chairman, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, San Francisco, 


Cal. Membership in the association 
is confined to active officers or em- 
ployees of companies engaged in the 
manufacture, generation or sale of 
gas, or in the manufacture or sale of 
apparatus or appliances used in the 
gas industry, and includes all such 
companies on the Pacific Coast. The 
association holds a three-day conven- 
tion each year, at which technical 
papers relating to all branches of the 
gas industry are read, and the ex- 
perience of the different members 
during the year are recited and dis- 
cussed. This, naturally, is of great 
value to the public at large, resulting, 
as it does, in improvements in the 
particular service represented by the 
members of the association. The 
next convention is to be held at Los 
Angeles in September, 1918, and in 
the interim two “get-together” din- 
ners are to be given—the first one 
at Los Angeles on Saturday, even- 
ing, Feb. 16, and the second one 
at San Francisco on Saturday even- 
ing, June 18, 1918. These “get-to- 
gether” dinners are an innovation de- 
signed to bring the mem rs in closer 
personal touch than is possible at the 
annual convention. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: John D. Kuster, president, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Jose, Cal.; A. B. Day, vice-president, 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles; Henry Bostwick, 
secretary-treasurer, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, San Francisco. 
The following are the directors elect- 
ed: John A. Britton, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, San Francisco; 
Geo. P. Egleston, Coast Counties Gas 
& Electric Company, San Francisco; 
B. S. Pedersen, Geo. M. Clark & 
Company Division, San Francisco; 
D. J. Young, San Diego Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Company, San Diego, 
Cal.; S. C. Bratton, Portland Gas & 
Coke Company, Portland, Ore. ; Leon 
B. Jones, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, San Francisco; F. S. 
Wade, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tue Otp CoLtony Gas Company 
employees held their regular monthly 
meeting on Friday evening, Dec. 21, 
1917, with an extra large attendance 
of employees and guests, The meet- 
ing was opened with a short speech 
from R. Gardner, presiding chairman 
of the evening, after which a play en- 
titled “Pickles, Bonbons and Tem- 
per” was presented to the enjoyment 
of all. After the play Thomas Mc- 
Carthy gave a very interesting talk 
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on “Diplomacy, Courtesy and Petty 
Jealousy,” which was discussed by 
several employees. Christmas gifts 
were then distributed. Accompany- 
ing each gift was a short rhyme, 
which was read by each one as he 
received his gift. This proved to be 
very amusing and caused a great deal 
of fun and laughter. Refreshments 
were served and singing and dancing 
enjoyed by all, making the meeting a 
great success. 


THE Linpsay -Licht Company, 
of Chicago, at a directors’ meeting on 
Jan. 7 increased the regular quar- 
terly dividend on the common stock 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent, and at 
the same time provided an extra dis- 
bursement of 15 per cent on that is- 
sue. The regular quarterly dividend 
of 13% per cent was declared on the 
preferred stock. All these dividends 
are payable Feb. 28 to stockholders 
of record on Feb. 3. The Lindsay 
Light Company is understood to have 
enjoyed great prosperity in recent 
years, and this has been reflected in 
the steady expansion of the company. 
In the fiscal year ending May 31, 
last, the net profits of the company 
were announced as $431,003 and the 
surplus was $307,003, both these 
figures being double those of the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 


Tue Pusiic Service COMPANY OF 
NorTHERN ILLINOIS in an announce- 
ment issued at Chicago says it expects 
to be able to report soon that its gross 
income for 1917 was approximately 
$1,000,000 greater than that of 1916. 
The company during the last year 
gave gas service to 66,000 customers, 
compared to 61,134 in 1916 and 56,- 
743 in 1915. It now serves thirteen 
counties in the northeastern part of 
Illinois, including 165 cities and vil- 
lages. 





Personal Notes 











SAMUEL SNYDER, who has been an 
employee of the United Natural Gas 
Company, of Sharon, Pa., and its 
predecessor companies for the past 
thirty-four years, thirty-one years 
of which service have been in 
Sharon, has retired. He was 
tendered a banquet at the She- 
nango House New Year's eve, 
at which time he was presented 
with a handsome leather upholstered 
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éasy chair.. The presentation speech 
was made by Toastmaster John P. 
Curry, manager of the Sharon dis- 
trict, and in turn Mr. Snyder re- 
sponded and expressed his apprecia- 
tion and deep interest in all things 
that pertained to the company, its 
employees, and especially those who 
have beeri his associates and friends 
in Sharon. Among those -present 
~ was Peter L. Curry, an old-time gas 
man, father‘of John P. Curry. He 
told many interesting things of. the 
old days. Talks were given by every 
one, of the twenty-six employees of 
the company who were present. Mr. 
Snyder has not decided on his future 
plans as yet. 


Epwin W. WicuTmaAN, chief col- 
lector for the Waterbury (Mass.) 
Gas Light Company, died recently at 
the age of forty-six. For twenty-one 
years he had resided in Waterbury, 
and for nine years was a member of 
the Waterville school district. He 
was also a member of the Odd 
Fellows. 


Tuomas H. Hintze, who for the 
past ten years was connected with the 
Providence (R. I.) Gas Company as 
superintendent of manufacture, re- 
signed, as was noted in the Jan. 5 
number of the American Gas Encr- 
NEERING. JOURNAL, and on Jan. 14 
assumed charge of the Calf Pastures 
station of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company. 


O. A. MERCHANT, manager of the 
Bangor (Me.) Gas Light Company, 
has received an offer to accept the 
general managership of the Chuc- 
tanunda Gas Light Company, of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., which he has ac- 
cepted. He will be succeeded by 
George M. Dolley. Mr. Merchant 
has been manager of the Bangor 
company since November, 1913. He 
has been active in Chamber of Com- 
merce affairs, having been chairman 
of the membership committee and a 
director of the local organization. 
He is a charter member of the Ban- 
gor Rotary Club, a member of the 
Madocawando and Conduskeag Ca- 
noe and Country Clubs, and of Con- 
duskeag Lodge, Knights of Pythias. 
Mr. Merchant started with the 
American Gas Company in Kingston, 
N. Y., twenty years ago, as an office 
boy, soon winning promotion to the 
various departments. In March, 
1906, he was sent to the Cape May 
_ EN. J.) Illuminating Company as 
manager, where he served five years. 


From there -he went to Coatesville, 
Pa., as manager of the Philadelphia 
Suburban Gas & Electric Company, 
remaining in that place ‘two and a 
half years. He then went té Bangor, 


‘which. place he expects to leave 


Feb. 1. 


‘ 


Gerorce M. Dottey has been elect- 
ed manager of the Bangor ( Me.) Gas 
Light Company. Mr. Dolley began 
his career in the gas business at the 
Bangor plant. Heleft Bangor about 
1906 to take a position with the Peru 
branch of the American Gas Com- 
pany, and is now well located in 
Logansport. He has been president 
of the Indiana Gas Association. 


Ropert C. Corry, for the past 
three years manager of the Everett 
(Wash.) Gas Company, will leave 
shortly for Sapulpa, Okla., where he 
will manage the electric plant owned 
by the H. M. Byllesby Company. 


Joun B. McDantet, of Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., has been appointed a 
gas and oil inspector for Arkansas 
by Governor Brough, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
J. Monroe Smith. 


M. L. Kane, formerly with the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and its as- 
sociated plants, and recently gen- 
eral manager and engineer of the 
Canadian properties of the Conti- 
nental Gas & Electric Corporation, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted 
the position as manager of the gas 


department of the Winnipeg 
(Man.) Electric Railway Com- 
pany. 


J. Monroe Situ, of Eldorado, 
Ark., recently retired from official 
life when his resignation as an oil 
and gas inspector was accepted by 
Governor Brough. _ He is seventy- 
two years old, and asked to bé re- 
lieved because of poor health. He 
is a Confederate veteran and has a 
record in public life which dates 
back to the days of the Civil War. 
He served in the Confederate army 
during the entire war. He was for 
twelve years sheriff of Union 
County and was clerk of that coun- 
ty for six years. Then he went to 
the legislature, where he served 
eight years in each house. Last 
April he was appointed an oil and 
gas inspector under Charles F. 
Martin, chief inspector. 
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Wituiam A. Rostnson, of Clin- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed as- 
sistant business manager of the Day- 
tona (Fla:) Gas Company, and as- 
sumed his new duties Jan. 15. He 
was formerly with the Spencer 
(Mass.) Gas Company. Before leav- 
ing Spencer Mr. Robinson was pre- 
sented with a beautiful wrist watch 
by several of his friends. He is suc- 
ceeded by William Fox. 


Wiut11aM Fox, of Clinton, Mass., 
has been appointed to fill the position 
in the office:ef the Spencer. ( Mass.) 
Gas Company, caused by the resigna- 
tion of William A. Robinson. 


GeorGe FuLLerTON, of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., has been appointed man- 
ager for the Albion (Mich.) Gas 
Light Company and assumed his new 
duties Jan. 1. He succeeds George 
W. Briggs. 


Georce W. Briccs, formerly man- 
ager for the Albien (Mich.) Gas 
Light Company, has recently been 
transferred to Winona, Minn., and is 
now with the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light & Power Company. 


Juvce B. A. Houcs, who was for 
many years a director on the board 
of the Danbury (Conn.) & Bethel 
Gas & Electric Light Company, died 
recently. The offices of the com- 
pany were closed between 3 and 4 
o’clock on the afternoon of Jan. 4 as 
a token of respect for the late judge. 


Peter J. WALL, who has been con- 
nected with the Northern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Company’s sales force 
at Lafayette, Ind., for several 
months, has been appointed assistant 
street commissioner. He was county 
commissioner previous to taking the 
position with the gas company. 


L. E. CaLpwet., who for the last 
five years has been manager of the 
Iowa City Light & Power Company, 
operating the gas and electric plants 
at Iowa City, Iowa, has resigned to 
accept a position with the Wisconsin- 
Minnesota Light & Power Company 
as general manager of the gas, elec- 
tric and heating plants at La Crosse, 
Wis. Mr. Caldwell assumed his new 
duties Jan. 15. 


Matcotm ALEXANDER, formerly 
superintendent of the old Brooklyn 
Union. Gas Company, eighty-eight 
years old, died of infirmities of age 
Jan. 11 at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs: Grace Parkin, of No. 721 
Sterling Place, Brooklyn. 
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: 
Coal Shipment Relieves New 
Haven Company 
Twelve hundred tons of bitumin- 
ous coal which arrived at the New 
Haven Gas Light Company’s dock 
a few days ago relieved a trouble- 
some situation that was worrying the 
gas company officials. The company 
has had considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining coal shipments, and as a re- 
sult the huge coal supply that was 
stored up last summer has gradually 

been eaten away. 

J. Arnold Norcross, of the gas com- 
pany, said that the trouble lay in the 
fact that the coal was being used 
faster than they were receiving it. 
About 6,000 tons a month are needed 
to keep up the normal operation of 
the plant. _ 

“We have enough for immediate 
need,” said Mr. Norcross, “and 
there is no danger of our going out 
of gas. As is the case in winter, we 
are making more water gas than coal 
gas. Water gas is richer, anyway, 
than coal gas. We can use coke to 
make our water gas, but we can’t 
make coke unless we have our gas 
coal, and we’re short on that. 

“We are so fixed, however, that 
there will be no chance of the coal 
shortage holding up the gas supply. 
If we have to stop coal gas we'll use 
oil gas and we'll get along some way. 
We have ready various kinds of ap- 
paratus for just such an emergency 
as this, and there need be no alarm 
over the effect the coal famine may 
have on us.” 


Rate Increase Asked by Apple- 
ton, Wis., Company 


Authority to increase its gas rates 
approximately 50 per cent is asked 
by the Wisconsin Traction, Light, 
Heat & Power Company, Appleton, 
Wis., in an application filed Dee: 18 
with the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, according to information re- 
ceived revently.. The hearing was. to 
be held on Tuesday, Jan. 8, in the 
State capitol at Madison. 

The traction company in applying 
for permission to increase its gas 
rates sets forth that the price of gas 
coal has-increased from $3.95 a ton 
in 1911, when the present rate was 
established, to $7.22 this year. The 
price of gas oil has increased in the 
same period from $0.0275 per gallon 
to $0.072 per gallon. It is also stated 
that the pay for stokers and other 
classes of labor has increased at least 
50 per cent ; the cost of cast-iron and 
other pipes used for distributing the 
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gas has increased threefold, and that 
the cost of materials and supplies 
generally have increased at least 300 
per cent from 1911 to 1917. 

It is also pointed out in the appli- 
cation that the freight rate for coal 
delivered to the Appleton gas plant is 
72 cents higher than the rate for She- 
boygan, Green Bay and other lake 
cities. It is suggested in the applica- 
tion that the company be granted per- 
mission to immediately increase the 
gas rate 50 per cent. 


Wants Rate Increased at 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Word received recently from 
Olympia was that the Pacific Power 
& Light Company, of Walla Walla, 
Wash., has filed a proposed new gas 
tariff for Walla Walla increasing the 
rate for a thousand cubic feet 10 
cents, making it $1.95. The mini- 
mum charge, it is proposed, will be 
raised from 50 cents to $1. 


Omaha Company to Increase 
Rates 

The Omaha Gas Company of Ne- 
braska announces that beginning Feb. 
1, 1918, they will advance the rate 
from $1 to $1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
gas, on account of the advanced 
prices of materials used in its manu- 
facture. 

This company during 1917 laid 3 
miles of new mains. It connected up 
with 670 new houses and put in 1,454 
meters, giving it a total of 34,974 
meters in use. It has 326 miles of 
main. Gas made during the year 
was 1,115,000,000 cu. ft. Improve- 
ments in the year were $85,000. 


Increased Rates Asked for 
Carlinville, Ill. 

Figures offered to the State Utili- 
ties Commission recently show that 
the Madison County Light & Power 
Company proposed to increase its-gas 
rates almost 50 per cent at Carlin- 
ville, Ill. The company presented its 
case before C. M. Tinney, and. on 
motion of attorneys for the objecting 
residents of Carlinville, the case was 
continued for Jan. 17. 

The company declares that the ad- 
vance in costs of fuel and equipment 
makes the increase of rates neces- 
sary. A large number of residents 
of Carlinville are protesting against 
the proposed increase. After the 
company’s figures were offered, a 
continuance was granted on motion 
of Attorney Bell. 
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Commission Issues Warnings 

The Massachusetts Gas & Electric 
Light Commissioners have issued the 
following suggestion to users of gas 
for lighting, heating and cooking, this 
action being prompted by the greatly 
increased consumption of gas due to 
the coal shortage in New England: 

“If gas goes out for any reason 
shut all;cocks and immediately notify 
the company supplying you. 

“Be sure that all burners not in use 
are shut off. 

“Do not go to sleep with gas burn- 
ing in the room. 

“Shut off the cock at home piping 
to which flexible tubing is connected, 
when portable stoves or appliances 
are not in use. 

“Be sure no cocks are open before 
you deposit a.coin in a prepayment 
meter when gas already paid for is 
exhausted. — 

“Be sure to shut the cock before 
leaving it if the gas will not light. 

“If you smell gas, shut off all 
cotks, air the room thoroughly and 
notify the company. Do not under 
any circumstances search for leaks 
with a candle or match. 

“Do not waste gas. Every foot 
used unnecessarily tends to make the 
coal situation more acute.” 


Coal Association Admits 
Wastefulness of Open 
Coal Grates 


Gas men have known and main- 
tained for a long time that the use of 
open-coal grates for heating purposes 
is wasteful to say the least, but it is 
doubtful if the most optimistic gas 
man ever expected to hear a coal 
man make such a declaration. This 
and even more could have been heard 
at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago last week. 

“The use of coal grates for heat- 
ing purposes at this time is sinful,” 
declared William Bartrim, of Kan- 
sas City. “When you burn coal in a 
grate the real caloric value goes up 
the chimney in smoke. The reason 
for this is that no proper draft can 
be secured in a grate, and to burn 
properly each pound of carbon 
should have 12 pounds of air around 
it.” 

The association adopted resolu- 
tions pledging its support in any at- 
tempt by the Government to regulate 
the distribution of coal. 
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Get This Thought Down 
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2 The Radiantfire brings permanent business—it is not 4 
—- 4 seasonable load. It is not a novelty that will be soon laid z 
_ aside. The Radiantfire becomes a permanent feature, an es- : 
= sential comfort in every home it enters. It keeps on burning gas from early fall tillsum- — 
- mer comes again. 2 
: And all the gas it burns is sold at full price and full profit— ~ 
= with no maintenance cost— almost no installation cost. Sell the = 
2 Radiantfire. Now is the time. 2 
' General Gas Light Co. : 
p New York Kalamazoo San Francisco © 
z Humphrey Radiantfires are covered by the following U. S. Patents—Pat. No. 895,736, Aug. 11, = 
= 1908; Pat. No. 48,063, Nov. 2, 1915; Pat. No. 48,898, April 18, 1916; Pat. No. 48,935, April = 
= 25, 1916; Pat. No. 1,245,346, Nov. 6, 1917; Pat. No. 1,245,347, Nov. 6, 1917. = 
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A Busy World 
Is Short of Labor 


Storekeepers, manufacturers, business 
men everywhere are up against a short- 
age of labor. Grasping every idea for 
better, faster work, they are not over- 
looking LIGHT—the Dad of all efficiency 
—eye-resting gas light. 


Safety with speed requires an even spread of illumina- 
tion everywhere, and gas with the 


makes this possible because of the low cost of installing, the low 
cost of maintenance and gas, and the high power of the unit. 
Hence the Harvest for the Gas Company with the “Reflex-20.” 
Materials enough on hand to make up some more lamps, but to 
be sure of present prices you should get your orders in today. 


BACH COMPANY 
Factories : Gloucester NEW JERSEY 


The “C-C” Lighter—‘“the pilot that won’t blow out”—is making a hit on “Refiex-20” 6 
installations 
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Welsbach Company Brings In- 
fringement Suit Against 
Maker of “Usalyte” 
Light 


Suit for infringement of United 
States Letters Patent No. 872,070, 
dated Nov. 26, 1907; No. 1,202,080, 
dated Oct. 24, 1916; re-issue patent 
No. 14,241, dated Jan. 2, 1917; re- 
issue patent No. 12,242, dated Jan. 2, 


1917, was entered on Dec. 20, 1917, ° 


in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York against J. I. Robin for an in- 
junction and accounting in the manu- 
facture and sale of a small cluster 
burner with soft mantles, which the 
Welsbach Company claim infringe 
the above patent rights covering their 
C. E-Z lamp. 


Fall River Gas Increase Effect- 
ive on Feb. 1 Bills 

The Fall River Gas Works Com- 
pany has notified the city government 
of an increase in gas rates which 
went into effect Jan. 1, 1918. In- 
crease in costs of materials and in- 
crease in wages are assigned as the 
reasons for the action of the com- 
pany. It has been decided to increase 
the rate for all gas sold 15 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, making the new 
maximum rate of $1 gross or 95 
cents net pér thousand. This change 


will affect bills to be rendered after 
Feb. 1. 


INCREASE IN CosTs 


The following schedule shows the 
marked increases which have oc- 
curred in the costs to this company 
of the principal materials which it 
uses in the manufacture of gas: 


Gas Coa. 
Average price, 1916........ $3.63 gross ton 
Average price, 1917........ $4.46 gross ton 
Probable average price in 
0 FAS aa $6.94 gross ton 


An increase of nearly 100 per cent 
in two years. 


Gas On 
Average price, 1916......... 3.51c. per gal. 
Average price, 1017......... 3.76c. per gal. 
Average price, 1918......... 7.75¢. per gal. 


An increase of more than 100 per 
cent in two years. 


Due to these advances in prices the 


following increases will occur in the 
cost of coal and oil: - 
Gas Coau 
Cost (estimated) in 1918 of total 
coal required....,......../.«...$231,018 
Cost (estimated) in 1918 of total 


coal required, if purchased at 
a 5 wok veo hak dcigecnes 120,835 





Gas Om 


Cost in 1918 of total oil required.. $88,350 
Cost in. 1918 of total oil required, 
if purchased at 1916 prices...... 40,140 








Total increase in cost due to ad- 
vance im prices...............-. $158,303 


ADVANCES IN Waces, Too 


In addition, there have been 
marked increases in wages and other 
materials of all kinds. 

While these increases will be offset 
to a very small degree by the ex- 
pected increase in business, if no in- 
creases were made in rates the net 
earnings for 1918 would be at least 
$150,000 less than those in 1917. 

This company does not intend to 
raise the prices to a point which 
would completely offset the expected 
reduction in nét earnings, but it is 
necessary to make such an increase 
that a substantial part of the loss of 
revenue will be provided for. 


First Hearing on Pacific Coast 
Cities Increase 

Contending that the advanced 
price of oil and raw materials justi- 
fied the increase, the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company presented before 
the railroad commission testimony in 
support of its application for an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the price of 
gas in all the cities and towns. it 
serves except San Francisco. Resi- 
dents of Sacramento, San. Rafael, 
San Jose, Berkeley, Vallejo, Fresno, 
Grass Valley, Nevada City, Los Ga- 
tos, Sebastopol, Daly City, Wood- 
land, San Leandro, Santa Rosa, 
Napa, Colusa, Marysville, Alameda, 
Albany, Oroville, South San Fran- 
cisco, San Bruno and San Mateo 
were represented by Attorney B. D. 
M. Green. « Mr.’ Green stated that 
he had not received any authority as 
yet to represent Chico, Yuba and 
some of the Peninsula towns, and 
John F. Davis appeared individually 


for Burlingame. 
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The company asks to add $500,000 


. a year to its revenue. It has asked 
' the railroad commission for permis- 
* sion to raise its rates from a gradu- 


ated scale of $1.50, $1 and 80 cents 
to a scale of $1.65, $1.10 and 90 
cents. 


New Conservation Department 
formed in Illinois 

A department of fuel conservation 
has been created by John E. Wil- 
liams, Illinois State Fuel Adminis- 
trator. While the department will 
concern itself principally with the 
conservation of coal, it will also in- 
terest itself in gas and oil as fuels. 

Prof. H. He Stoek, of the engi- 
neering department of the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed chair- 
man of the new department. Fuel 
conservators will be appointed in 
every county in the State, and the 
first work of the department will be 
an educational campaign to promote 
the intelligent use and conservation 
of fuels of all sorts. 


Surcharge of 10 Cents Added 
by Chester, Pa., Company 


The Chester County Gas Company 
is making a formal announcement to 
its consumers in West Chester and 
Downingtown that they will be 
forced to add 10 cents to each 1,000 
cu. ft. of gas used on all bills after 
Feb. 1, and in view of the conditions 
generally this is being accepted as 
most fair, in view of the added 
business which has come to the com- 
pany by reason of the scarcity of coal 
and the bitter weather. 

This surcharge is to remain in ef- 
fect only until such time as the prices 
of materials entering into the manu- 
facture of gas becomes normal. 


Adams, Mass., Company 
Wants Permission to In- 
crease Capital 


A hearing on the petition of the 
Adams ( Mass.) Gas Light Company 
to increase its capital stock to $61,- 
500, to take cadre of extensions and 
improvements; will: be held in Bos- 
ton on Jan. 21, in the forenoon; be- 
fore the public service commission, 
and undoubtedly the town will be 
represented by some of its officials. 
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